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By the Office of Business Economies 


conomic 


and Adjustment 


Tue RISE in business activity which extended for three 
years carried the economy to a peak in the third quarter 
of 1957 and brought new records for the year as a whole in 
output, consumption, and employment. The decline in 
business in the final quarter canceled part of the earlier 
1956-57 gain, but the year closed with the economy operat- 
ing at a near-record level. Consumption and fixed invest- 
ment held close to the third quarter peak; production 
dropped moderately as sales were made from inventories 
while forward purchasing was curtailed. 

The slackened expansion in 1957 as a top was reached, 
and the most recent shift in trend are evident from the chart 
below. This records on the left a rise of 1 percent in the 
volume of production in 1957, and of one-tenth in the period 
since 1954, and on the right the accompanying rise in per- 
sonal income and employment. The 1957 advance in cur- 
rent-dollar gross national product did not differ greatly 
from that of 1956, as both demand and cost pressures pushed 
up the general price level. 

Wholesale prices averaged about 1956, 
and consumer prices registered a slightly larger relative 
increase. While industrial raw materials prices trended 
downward in 1957—largely in response to easing of supply- 
demand relationships—agricultural and manufactured fin- 
ished product prices were higher. At the consumer level, 
the price advance was general, led by higher prices for food 
and service items. 


NATIONAL OUTPUT In 1957 Was Up 
1% in Volume and 5% in Value 
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Al | of 1957 


While output and prices were higher in 1957, the supply of 
money was moderately reduced and there was a furthes 
increase in the rate of cash turnover. In the face of restricted 
supplies of new funds, business reduced liquidity, as it had 
done also in 1956. Interest rates last year moved steadily 
upward until the closing months, when the decline in activity 
coupled with easing actions on the part of the monetary 
authorities, led to lower borrowing costs and somewhat fre« 
credit conditions. 


The year’s record: National output higher 


Gross national proauct al $434 billion in 1957 was 5 percent 
higher than in 1956. The flow of pe 
correspondingly larger in dollar terms, and this gain repre- 
sented some advance also in the real purchasing power of 
individuals. 

The rise in income was largely concentrated in wage and 
salary disbursements, both absolutely and in 
relation to the total income flow. The share of corporate 
profits in national income declined as the volume of earnings 
In light of the rise in 
corporate sales, profit margins narrowed further. 

The enlarged stream of income was channeled primarily 
into consumer markets. ‘Total consumer expenditures were 


TREND OF BUSINESS Upward Through 
Third Quarter — Off in Final Quarter 
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at a new high of $280 billion in 1957, 5 percent above 1956 
in dollars and up almost percent in real terms. Dollar 
outlays for automobiles, food, and services were all appreci- 
ably hirher than in 1956, and other consumer spending was 
generally well sustained, 

Private investment demand in 1957 was virtually main- 
tained at the record $67 billion for 1956. A further increase 
in business fixed investment, combined with larger foreign 
approximately offset a 
virtual cessation of 


; 


demands on domestic resources, 
reduction in residential building and the 
inventory accumulation by business. 
Purchases of Government—Federal, State, and local—in- 
creased from $80 billion in billion in 1957. 
While there was little net expansion by the Federal Govern- 
ment within the year, spending had been on 
during 1956 and the total for 1957 was higher than in the 
and local government outlays were 


1956 LO ZRH! 
a rising scale 


previous year. State 
kept on the ipward-sloping trend which has characterized 
these demands over the postwar period, 

The record output achieved in 1957 brought civilian 
employment to a new high average of 65 million in 1957, 
roughly one-half million more than in 1956. Though farm 
employment continued its long-term decline, there was a 
more than offsetting gain in nonfarm jobs. Unemployment, 
while rising in the latter half of the year, averaged about 
the same as in 1955 and 1956—around 4 percent of the 
civilian labor force. The wor | further shortened 
in 1957. Taking into account in employment 
and the reduction hours worked, it would appear that the 
total of man-hou changed from 


S worked in 1957 Wilts li tle 
1956. 
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well sustained However, 
was being sharply 


eapacity to produce 


was slowing Deliverv schedules were considerably 


mands 
and customers were able to provide for their own 


shortened 
market ; without additions to the stocks on hand. 

Also, weaknesses were showing up in the prices of certain 
such as steel scrap and nonferrous metals. 


raw materials, 
cutbacks in ordering by 


These occasioned precautionary 
users of these materials. 

Finally, the expansion of industrial capacity was proving 
to be less urgent in view of general market developments. 
In contrast to 1956, when pipelines were being enlarged to 
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meet the needs of capacity expansion no further additions 
to inventories were required on this account in 1957. 


Record plant expansion 


Rising expenditures for plant and equipment had provided 
a major stimulus to economic activity in 1956. Most of the 
expansion in outlays had been achieved by late 1956, when 
the annual rate of investment amounted to $36% billion. 
During 1957, the high rate of installation was maintained, 
with higher prices largely responsible for the rise in dollar 
outlays. Indications at year-end pointed to a lower level 
of fixed business investment in the period immediately 
ahead, as realization of some of the expansion goals and 
the overall dip in business activity brought a widening gap 
between capacity and the demands being placed upon it. 


Foreign demand parallels general pattern 


Foreign markets were a major factor in the expansion of 
domestic business in 1957 as a whole compared with 1956. 
After allowance for price changes, the increased volume of 
exports (excluding military supplies and services transferred 
as grant aid) amounted to about $2 billion, or 8 percent. 

The high point in exports was reached during the first part 
of the vear. While still continuing in large volume, exports 
declined moderately in the middle months. The rate of 
decrease accelerated toward the end of the year, thus con- 
tributing to the downturn in business. 


Changed Government requirements 


Actual and prospective changes in the demands of Govern- 
ment were also of special import in shaping the pace of 
general economic activity in 1957. Purchases by the Federal 
Government picked up in the latter part of 1956 and con- 
tinued on an uptrend through last spring. Thereafter, 
budgetary pressures were in the direction of lowered outlays 
and new contracts placed last summer and early fall by the 
Government fell off sharply. Federal outlays underwent a 
slight reduction in the third and fourth quarters ; and, com- 
with the cutbacks then in prospect, they had a 
effect on business 
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bined 
dampening 
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for fiscal 1958 and 1959 poll ted to higher Federal 

in the period ahead. The change in program was 

in a rise in Government orders in the final quarter 
scheduled to continue over the near-term. 

1957 rate of 
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A moderate increase over the 
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2o0ods a 1d services 
195S. According to 
et plans, purchases for the 1959 fiscal year are 

‘un about $2 billion higher than the total for 
the current fiscal year. The 1959 budget also calls for a 
further increase of $1 billion for grants-in-aid to State and 
local i accelerated road 


construction and for securily benefit 
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Consumption rise moderates 


Consumer buying helped shape the expansionary eco- 
nomic picture in 1955 and 1956, and again in 1957, though 
some of the earlier buoyancy was lost in the latest period. 

Automobile purchases in number held near those of 1956, 
but had a higher value. Purchases of other consumer 
durables were likewise moderately higher in dollar terms 
and about the same in physical volume. Purchasing of 
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nondurable goods and for services was also higher in 1957, 
and here the increases were in both dollar and volume terms. 

During the closing months of the year, consumers held 
their buying close to the high for the year. There was some 
evidence of a lessening tendency to acquire new debt. A 
more influential factor in the tapering of consumer spending 
was no doubt the decline in personal income coincident 
with the higher prevailing prices of goods and services which 
brought real purchasing power at year-end below a year 
earlier; this was in contrast to sizable year-to-year gains 
experienced in 1956 and early 1957. 


Differing industrial impact 


The broad changes evident in economic developments in 
1957 were bound to have a differential impact on industrial 
markets. Manufacturers were among the first to feel the 
pressures of readjustments, though output continued high 
during most of the year. However, the subsequent slide 
brought manufacturing output by year-end 7% percent 
below a year earlier. Within manufacturing, production 
shifts varied widely. Output of steel was less than 60 percent 
of capacity in December, compared with virtually full 
utilization of facilities at the start of the year. On the 
other hand, production in some industries, notably non- 
durables, was sustained at year-earlier rates. 

\ctivity changes had a particular impact on the railroad 
industry; freight carloadings at the end of 1957 were off by 
one-sixth from a year earlier. While electric power output 

is affected by the cutback in industrial activity, the under- 
lying growth factors for this industry helped maintain an 
upward trend. The gain in electric output from 1956 to 
1957 was close to 5 percent, but by December the ve ar-to- 

In contrast to the decline in industrial production, private 
construction activity was generally stable. The 2-year 
decline in residential construction was halted by mid-1957, 
a higher rate of activity was in evidence during the 
half of the year. Private housing starts for the 
vear as a whole were down about 10 percent from 1956 
and 25 percent from 1955. 

In line with the record demands of business for fixed 
capital expansion, nonresidential building continued to rise 
at a tapered rate through the early summer and then leveled 
off over the remainder of the vear. The dollar total for 
1957 was about 7 percent above the previous vear. 


year gain was half this rate. 


and 


second 


Easing of money markets at year-end 


The change in the general economy in the final months of 
ast year led the Federal Reserve authorities to modify the 
olicy designed earlier to restrain inflationary demands. 
Yiscount rates were lowered by one-half of a percentage 
point in early November. This action, combined with 
general capital market developments, resulted in noticeably 
easier credit’ conditions. By the end of December the 
decline in short-term interest rates had wiped out the pre- 
vious year’s advance, and long-term interest costs were also 
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i 
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In part, these developments reflected a reversal of borrow- 
ing trends by business firms. With working capital needs 
reduced, business liquidated some of its bank debt, in con- 
trast to the net borrowing which had been underway since 
mid-1954. While it was still too early to see the impact of 
these developments on mortgage financing, it seemed clear 
that for the first time in more than two years some of the in- 
fluences which had been restricting the availability of resi- 
dential financing, and perhaps also the financing of Siate and 
local government projects, were in the process of change late 
in the year by the easing of money markets. 
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Year-end position 


Summing up, at the end of 1957 the business situation 
showed easing tendencies, with the following highlights 
evident: 

1. Consumers in late 1957 were purchasing at a high 
rate—slightly below the peak reached in the summer of 1957. 
This reflected record high incomes over most of the year, 
and more recently a reduction as employment turned down. 

Unemployment rose noticeably over the year-end. The 
impact of this development on incomes was partially offset 
by higher unemployment compensation. Incomes were also 
being sustained by somewhat higher basic wage rates, which 
served in the aggregate to compensate for reduced premiums 
for overtime work. 

2. Business sales were being maintained late in the year 
at a somewhat better pace than production as some demands 
were being met from inventories. There was no apparent 
pressure to liquidate inventories in any cumulative degree, 
although particular industries were evidently striving to 
lower stock-sales ratios. The firmness of prices throughout 
the year was undoubtedly a factor in the orderly adjustment 
of inventory under way at year-end. While some materials 
prices had been under a downward stress during 1957, price 
trends in general were stable or somewhat higher in most 
markets. 

New orders placed with manufacturers fell short of ship- 
ments in 1957. Almost half of the consequent reduction in 
unfilled orders occurred in the transportation equipment 
industry, primarily in aircraft. However, in the closing 
months of 1957 the backlog downtrend for aircraft’ was 
reversed as defense ordering accelerated sharply from the 
low rates prevailing in mid-year. 

3. The rate of business capacity 
attendant demands on the Nation’s 
to have reached its crest in late 1957. Forward programs 
indicated some reduction. There were a few industries in 
which capacity limitations were at year-end important In 
shaping output policy, but more typically excess capacity 
grew moderately with the fall-off in sales. However, the 
rate of technological progress Was high and ther wert large 
capital needs to translate the results into business, Govern- 
ment, and consumer use as well as to broaden the fruits 


expansion—and its 
resources— appeared 


of earlier progress. 


4. Foreign demands were high for 1957 as a whole, but 


tended downward over the latter half of the vear. These 
tendencies in export markets contributed to the changed 


pattern of domestic business activity. 

5. Demands of individuals for new residential properties 
firmed in the latter half of 1957, though at a rate well below 
the peak reached in 1955. Housing finance in 1957 was 
undoubtedly affected in special degree by the tightness in 
credit terms; hence it is possible that the late 1957 easing in 
money markets could serve to make for greater availability 
of funds to stimulate effective demand for new housing. 

6. Credit stringencies, which reached a peak im the fall of 
1957, were greatly eased by the end of the year due in part 
to the fall-off in business demand for short-term credit and 
in part to the flexibility of Federal Reserve policies aimed at 
providing credit needs without permitting the resumption of 
inflationary pressures. Interest rates—particularly for short- 
term funds—were lowered sharply in the final months of the 
year. 

7. On the side of expansion at year-end was the prospect 
of increased Government purchasing. As late as the third 
quarter of 1957, budgetary considerations were tending to 
restrict Federal outlays. The changed international situa- 
tion caused a reappraisal of national security requirements, 
and the new budgets for the remainder of the current fiseal 
year and the year ended in June 1959 point to an expansion 
of Federal outlays. 
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Vational _ wo 
mel Fechect in 1957 


Gross NATIONAL product totaled $434% billion for the 
hoth volume and value. 
accounted for by prices Was 


rh in 


year, advancing to a new hig 
The portion of the increase 
greater than the rise in physical output. 

Successive quarterly increases carried the seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of GNP to a record $440 billion in the 
third quarter. In the final quarter it dropped bac! 
a little below the total for the vear as a w 

Personal income, nerally similar pattern of 
change within the vear, was a nilion for 1957. 
Its 5 percent expansion, a ut paralleling that in 
national product, « 
transfer payments 
mately in proportion, and its $13% billi advan 
matched by a rise of alr le san am nt in consumer 
spending. 

The remainder of las 1) billion increase in gross 
national product was a nted for by higher purchases by 
the Federal and Sta rnments Total invest- 
ment was about 1956, with substantial 
increases in fixe: ut by business and in net 
foreign investment offset by a further decline in residential 
eonstruction and by nee of inventory accumu- 
lation as an « ionarv factor 

In terms of the distribution of GNP by broad types of 
howed the sharpest increase from 1956 and 
both 
was up about 5 percent in value. 


to a rate 
\ 
Snow or F r¢ 


OTOSS 
ntered income and 
Disposabl con wi Ip approxi- 


‘e Was 


product, services 
construction the least 
durable and nondurabl 
(See table 2.) 

The industrial structure of production in 1957 
a corresponding relative expansion in the service and utility 
industries, and certain lines were clearly affected by trends 
in construction activity. However, shifts within the year 
seem to have been much more marked than those which 
emerge from a comparison of the year as a whole with 1956. 
lhe industry changes which took place in the course of 1957 
imecluded, in particular, a softening’ which was widespread 
among manufacturing lines and extended to certain branches 
of transportation and mining as well. 


GNP down in final quarter 


Recent quarterly changes in gross national product and in 
final purchases are presented in table 3. The total GNP 
is the more closely related to the current employment situa- 
tion. The movement of final purchases is significant as 
abstracting from the volatile inventory-change item to un- 
segments of the Nation’s 


The output of commodities 


featured 


cover tendencies in the larger 
market. 
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Gross National Product 
By Major Components 
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QUARTERLY TOTALS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, AT ANNUAL RATES 
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The lowering of GNP in the fourth quarter of 1957 
reflected a leveling off in final demand and limited but wide- 
spread liquidation of business inventories. Final purchases 
were affected by a continuation of earlier declines in outlays 
for national defense and in exports, as well as by a dip in 
consumer purchases as disposable income fell off slightly 
from the third-quarter rate. The principal offsets to these 
declines were in fixed investment—including residential 
building—and in purchases of State and local governments. 

While the fourth-quarter reduction of final purchases was 
in itself relatively small, it contrasted with a long series of 
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previous quarterly advances averaging $5-$6 billion. The 
reversal of direction thus represents a major shift in final 
demand. 


Changes in prices and real output 


The volume of output rose about 1 percent above the 
previous alltime high reached in 1956. (See table 4.) Total 
inan-hours worked evidently were about the same in the two 
years 

Within the year 1957, the physical volume of production 
held approximately stable during the first 3 quarters before 
receding from its high plateau. The rate of total output in 
the fourth quarter was off moderately from a year earlier, 
though the final purchases aggregate held about even. 

(mong the broad categories of gross national product, 
price advances from 1956 to 1957 were most pronounced i 
business plant and equipment and in Government purchases. 
\dvances in these lines tapered last year, however, with the 

owing expansion of real investment. 

Consumer-goods prices rose on a broad front during most 
of the past 2 years, and for 1957 as a whole durables, non- 
durables, and services alike showed increases of 3 to 3's per- 
cent For the total GNP, the rise in the implicit price 
deflator last year exceeded by nearly a percentage pon the 

percent advance from 1955 to 1956. 


Rise in incomes 
hly $1444 


ovee com- 


Most 


The national income at $358 billion was up rot 
billion last year. The contimued uptrend in em 
pensation accounted for $13 billion of the expansion. 
other types of income also registered increases. 

Corporate profits through the third quarter showed little 
change from 1956, however, and a drop is indicated for the 
final quarter. The extent of the decline cannot be computed 
at this time, in the absence of the requisite basic data. 


Consumer Buying 


Personal consumption expenditures of $280% billion were 
up 5 percent in 1957. The peak came in the third quarter, 
when the seasonally adjusted annual rate reached $283 


Table 1.—Gross National Product 
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Changes 


1957 Dollar Percent 





| Fourth | | | 

| quarter | | | 

poy 1055-56| 1956-57) 1955-56) 1956-57 

at annual 
rates 
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Gross national product -7 | 434.4) 432.6] 
Personal consumption ex- | | | | 
penditures 267.2 | 280, 4 282. 4 


Durable goods..........- 33.9 35.1 | 34.4 
Nondurable goods... . .- 6 133.3 | 139.9 140.8 
- 99.9 | 105.4 107.2 


Investment... .......... 67.3 67.6 63,3 
Change in business in- 
ventories...... one 4 4.6 s -—27 
Residential construction . 6 15.3 14.2 14.5 
Other : 39. 47.4 52.6 51.5 
Government purchases _- . 80.2 86.4 87,0 


Federal stacnceneeses ’ 47.2| 50.4 49.7 
State and local. . 33.0 36.0 37.3 | 


























Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


year before. 
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billion. Although a decrease was recorded in the final 
quarter of the year, consumer buying was still 4 percent 
higher than in the same quarter of 1956. Most of the 
1956-57 rise reflected higher prices, with real volume having 
increased only moderately. 


More spent for autos 


Consumer outlays for durable goods last year, at $35 
billion, were up moderately from 1956 as dollar auto sales 
recovered part of the decline which had been registered the, 
Purchases of other durables, chiefly furniture 
and household appliances s, held about even. 

Consumers spent $15% billion for autos and parts, $1 
billion more than in 1956 but $1% billion below the record 
set in 1955. Last year’s rise reflected mainly higher prices, 


Plant and Equipment Expenditures 
Record addition to plant facilities in 1957 


lion Doilors 


Expansion topped off late in year, 
cuts in view for 1958 first quarter 


QUARTERLY TOTALS, SEASONALLY 
ADJUSTED, AT ANNUAL RATES 


1955 1956 
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relative shift from medium- to low- 
of new autos purchased differed 


partly offset by a smal 
priced cars; the number 
little from 1956. 
Outlays for nondurables, services up 

Personal consumption expenditures for nond irable coods 
totaled $140 billion last year, 5 percent more than in 1956. 
These outlays accounted for one-half of all consumer spend- 
ing, their fraction of the total a off in 1957 after 
having declined in vears of tl > postwar pe riod, 

The major part of the 1957 increase in nondurables was 
in food, where a marked price advance occurred. Outlays 
for oil and gas continued to rise sharply in 1957. In addi- 
tion to the effect of higher prices, there was some ine rease in 
the physical consumption in each of 
categories. 

Outlays for 
moderately, though 
in 1956 and wit! 

Expenditure s lor consumer serv! 1957 advanced $5) 
billion above the $100 billion total of the yeal a 
increase was widely distributed types 
of services, and a significant part of it reflected a higher 
volume of consumption. Spending on housing and household 
operation, for example, rose with the increased number of 
dwellings and higher average real co1 sumption ol utility and 
other servic well as with the advances in rentals and 
some other rates. Somewhat more than half of the total rise, 
however, » have been accounted for by an increase 
in service = * paral ling that in prices of consumer 
commodities. 
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Business Investment 


Gross investment in 1957 approximately matched the peak 
achieved for 1956. A number of important changes occurred 
in the composition of the total. 


Table 2.—Gross National Product, by Major Type of Product 
(Billions of d 





Gross national product 
Goods 
Durable 
Nondurab 
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Constructior 








Source: 


The total value of residential building was lower in 1957 
for the second successive year. At its low last spring, the 
seasonally adjusted annual rate was down $1% billion, o1 
one-tenth, from the final quarter of 1956. By the final 
quarter of 1957, about $1 billion of this decline had been 
recovered. 

The drop from 1956 to 1957 in the full-year totals for 
residential building involved contraction in new mortgage 
borrowing. The volume of borrowed funds available for 
residential financing was restricted by the generally tight 
credit conditions whic! previ ailed over most of the year In 
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particular, the continuing rise in interest rates for most 
forms of long-term investment. tended to place Government- 
underwritten mortgages, with their interest-rate ceilings, at 
a comparative disadvantage. Conventional financing was 
generally available throughout the year, though at rising 
rates of interest 

While the rate of home-buying declined, individuals 
stepped up the accumulation of corporate securities and 
other financial earning assets. Persons’ net purchases of 
corporate securities amounted to $8 billion in 1957, com- 
pared to $5% billion in 1956 and less than $14 billion annually 
in the early postwar period. Savings accounts were likewise 
up substantially in 1957. Holdings of lower-yielding types 
of liquid assets, on the other hand, were generally even or 
down at year-end. 


lable 3.—Gross National Product and Final Purchases (Seasonally 
adjusted annual rates in billions of dollars) 
Gross 
nation al 
nrod . err 
105 ‘ woo 
410.3 106, 2 
116 a. 3 5. 4 


[In the acquisition of assets in 1957, individuals 
expanded their debt. The increase was, however, somewhat 
less than in 1955 and 1956, when the debt expansion was ol 


record proportions. 


ugal 


Further expansion in plant facilities 


Most industry divisions contributed to the further rise in 
piant and equipment expenditures from 1956 to 1957. The 
largest relative increase occurred in the public utilities, where 
outlays jumped by more than one-fourth—double the 1955 
56 rate of rise. The railroads raised their total expenditure 
by about one-eighth, as did the communications industry. 
Other industries generally reported investment up moder- 
ately, though in the commercial group it was off some 10 
percent from the record 1956 figure. In terms of dollar 
magnitude, the principal inereases were those recorded for 
nanufacturing, the utilities, and the railroads. 


Vanufacturing investment up 


Manufacturers’ outlays for new plant and equipment 
totaled $16 billion in 1957, 7 percent more than in the pre- 
vious vear. Programs of durable- and especially nondurable- 
vroods producers contributed to the rise. 

In each branch the largest relative increases from 1956 
were those reported by basic materials producers. Table 7 
compares these increases with those for other manufacturers. 

Durable-goods manufacturing industries outside the pri- 
mary metals groups showed mixed trends, depending on 
the markets for their own products. A number of industries 
such as nonelectrical machinery, selling primarily to busi- 
ness on capital account and to government, raised their 
investment programs. Those producing consumer durable 
goods, residential construction materials, or related products, 
on the other hand, generally invested less in 1957 than in 
1956. 
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The electric and gas utilities, which had been increasing 
their fixed investment virtually uninterruptedly during the 
postwar period, reported a further sharp expansion in 1957. 
Gas companies’ spending rose the more rapidly in the first 
half, but turned down toward year-end, while expenditures 
by the electric utilities continued upward and are expected 
to rise still further in the initial quarter of 1958. 

The substantial expansion in railroad outlays in the first 
three quarters of last year carried the 1957 total above 1956 
despite a drop in the fourth quarter. 













Financing corporate investment 





Last year’s increase over 1956 in business fixed investment 
was essentially a reflection of the expanded outlays of 
corporations. These were financed without a repetition of 
the substantial 1956 rise in long-term bank borrowing, a6 
flotations of new corporate bonds and other securities 
jumped from $8 billion to $11 billion, a postwar high. 
Nearly all major industry groups increased their calls on 
the capital markets in 1957. 

Debt issues continued to account for by far the larger part 
of corporate security financing, and came to market in heavy 
volume throughout the year. Equity offerings, in contrast, 
tapered somewhat in the latter half. 

\s the Corporate Financing chart makes clear, internal 
sources in 1957 were again the mainstay of corporate financ- 
ing. For the second successive year, corporations supple- 
mented their operating retained earnings and 
depreciation allowances —by liquidating Federal securities 
These three internal sources combined provided a total of $28 
billion in 1957—a little less than the year before, but well 
above any prior vear. 

While the demand for long-term funds remained extremely 
high in 1957, corporations’ use of new short-term financing 
was greatly reduced. In general, this reduction stemmed 
primarily from the adoption by business of a more conserva- 
tive inventory policy, and was most pronounced in the latter 
part of the year. Accordingly, f sbesce the uptrend in 
short-term business debt to banks which had extended from 
mid-1954 through 1956 continued at a slower pace in early 
1957, repayments matched new borrowing during the summer 
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Table 4.—Gross National Product or Expenditure in Constant Dollars 


7 





and appear to have brought about some net liquidation in 
the final quarter. Virtually all major industry groups 
showed this slackening of demand for bank funds 

The increase in long- and short-term debt combined, 
though not so sharp as in 1956, involved further additions 
to fixed servicing charges: and the higher interest rates on 
funds borrowed last vear also contributed to this effect 
With profits somewhat below these charges 
constituted a consideral ly lara r share of corporate income 
The ratio of interest payments to profits before taxes and 
interest was about 13 percent for 1957 as a whole and some- 


the previous year 


what higher at vear end, as against 11% percent in 1956. 
This interest burden, however, was still re lative ly light by 
prewar standards: the comparable ratio in 1929 and 1939 


for example, was 50 percent 


More conservative inventory policy 


\ policy of restrictin thi owth of stocks was initiated 
early in 1957 in many lines of business. Sinee the autumn 
of 1954 a very substantial buildup of inventories had accom- 
panied the wid spre ad expansion ol final-use demand, with 


the marked rise in new and unfilled orders for capital equip- 


ment and military hard foods having had an especially 


strong effect on Inve ntory needs. While avyregucle final 
demand remained high in 1957, its growth slowed; this, 
together with the continued | ih rate of fixed Inve stinent, 
contributed to a lessening of pressures on capacity, an easing 


in supply conditions, and softening of prices in some 


market areas. New orders for industrial goods reached their 
peak late in 1956, and their subsequent decline with output 
high brought a steady backlogs of unfilled 
orders. 

For these and other reasons, after the end of 1956 inven- 
tories In many lines appear d adequate for current operations, 


reduct ion in 


and nonfarm inventory building was reduced to a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of $1 
of 1957. 
September, and stocks were 
months of the year. 
effects of price advances there 
total nonfarm inventories 


» billion during the first 3 quarters 
Even this limited expansion came to an end by 
drawn down in the closing 
For 1957 as a whole, apart from the 
was virtually no change in 
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Table 5.—Gross National Product. National Income. and Personal Income, 1955, 1956 and 1957 
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Net interest 
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PERSONAL INCOME 
AND ITS DISPOSITION 


Pervenal income 
Less: Persona! tax 
Federa! 


State and local 
300, 6 71.7 73, i ' 7 279, 285, 8 


f@yeais: Disposable personal income 


Less: Personal consumption expenditures 280, 4 5. 7 7 5. 265, 0 
fagmaia: Persona! saving . 2 5 ; 5 ; 5.8) 20.8 
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Rise slows in manufacturing 


The machinery, aircraft, and fabricated metals industries, 
which under the impetus of the continued upswing in de- 
mand for producers’ durables and for defense equipment had 
accounted for a major part of the 1956 increase in all dur- 
ables manufacturers’ inventories, last year reported compar- 
atively little change. Sales being fairly well maintained, the 
stock-sales ratio for these industries at the end of 1957 was 
about the same as a year earlier. In primary metal manu- 
facturing, however, the total value of ferrous producers’ 
stocks in particular continued to rise almost to the end of 
1957; and, with sales declining, the inventory ratio increased 
substar tially. 

In the nondurable-goods industries, accumulation tapered 
during the first half, and liquidation developed thereafter. 
For the vear as a whole, increases were smaller than those 
of 1956 in most of the lines for which separate data are 
available. In general, stock-sales ratios showed moderate 
increases, 

The limited rise in book value of manufacturers’ inven- 
tories during 1957 centered in finished goods. Among non- 
durables producers, apart from a rise in the petroleum groups 
such stocks were generally stable in 1957. Most durable- 
goods industries, by contrast, reported increases in holdings 
of finished stocks; in the aggregate, these rose almost as 
much last year as during 1956, and fully accounted for the 
1957 growth of inventory book values in these industries. 


Trade inventories cut 


\fter rough adjustment for the price factor, the tendency 
to liquidation appears to have been general both in whole- 
sale and in retail trade, although automotive stocks and 
the holdings of food retailers may be noted as exceptions. 
Retail sales of nondurables rose through the greater part of 
the year, and the stock-sales ratio for these stores was 
considerably lower at the end of 1957 than a vear earlier, 
with most lines of trade contributing to the reduction. 
Among major hard-goods retailers, the principal change in 
such ratios was a substantial rise for auto dealers. 


Table 6.—Relation of Gross National Product, National Income, and Personal Income. 


Bi 
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Both durable- and nondurable-goods wholesalers’ stocks 
showed substantial net liquidation last year, if allowance 
made for the higher average unit prices reflected in the book 
values at year-end. 

The adjustment in business inventories which featured 
the final quarter of the year reduced stocks in manufacturing 
and trade overall by less than $1 billion, or roundly 1 percent 

The pattern was broadly consistent with the tendencies 
apparent for the year as a whole in contrast to 1956. In 
manufacturing, the drop centered in durables lines, as had 
much of the earlier tapering in inventory growth. In the 
fourth quarter the primary 1 froup jomed 
the general trend to | 
the cuts were mainly in ¢ ls in prov 
and in holdings of pur 

In trade, invent 
quarter by dura 
auto—while the 
accelerated. 


ferrous metals 
$v stage of fabrication 
ss of durabl : proddi ere 
erials. 

reported up in the fourtl 
nonauto as well as 


nondurables Wie 


retailers 


liquidation ol 


Government Purchases 


Government purchases of goods and services 
$6 billion in 1957, with the Federal Government accounting 
for half the advance and for nearly three fifths of the year’s 
$864 billion total. Rising prices contributed in large measure 
to the expansion in dollar outlays. The rate of expenditure 
leveled off in the latter 1957, 
and local purchases were offset by 
defense spending (table 8 

The advance in 
in national security outlays 
purchases for the mil 
ment of atomic energy stockpiling of strategic and 
critical materials—reached an annual rate of $46% billior 
in the April—June quarter, and then tapered off somewhat m 
the latter part of the vea Expenditures for major military 


were wl 


as increases in State 
reductions in Federal! 


Fed ra Grove rnment pure hases centered 


These outlays which melude 


tary i istance program, the ce velop 


1955. 1956 and 1957 


lollars} 





(Gress national product. 


( tal consumption allowance 
Indirect business tax and nontax liability 
Business transfer payments 
tatistical discrepancy 
Plus: Subsidies less current surplus of government enterprises 
Equals: National income 
Le Corporate profits and inventory valuation adjustment 
Contributions for social insurance 
Excess of Wage accruals over disbursements 
Ciovernment transfer payments 
Net interest paid by government 
Dividends 


Business transfer payments - . 


Equals: Personal income___. 




















Source: (. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 
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10 SURVEY OF 
procurement nems were one iohth above the 1956 total 
reflecting stepped up procurement of aircraft and guided 


missiles. 


newly developed weapons and other military items also Ili- 


creased during the year. 
Nonsecurity purchases, including the price-support opera- 


tions of the Commodity Credit ¢ orporation, showed little 


overall change from 1956. 


State and local government outlays for goods and services. 
which have increased each year in the postwar period, 
C'om- 


advanced 4 percent last vear to a total of $36 billion. 


CORPORATE FINANCING 
New Capital Requirements 
In 1957 Featured: 
> Further expansion of fixed capital outlays 


> Sharply reduced inventory accumulation 
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Table 7.—Plant and Equipment Expenditures 
1954 19 Change 


bars 


Durable-goods manufacturers 


Primary iron and steel 
Primary nonferrous metals_ 
Other 


Nondurable-goods manufacturers 
Chemicals 

Petroleum 

Other 


irce: U.S. Depart ommerce, Office 


pensation of employees, outlays for construction, and 
purchases of other commodities and services from business 
were all at peak yearly totals. 

As shown in table 8, total Government expenditures 
include not only purchases of goods and services but also 
transfers, interest payments, subsidies, and, in the case of 
the Federal Government, grants-in-aid to the State and 
local governments. 

As measured in national income accounts, Federal ex- 
penditures totaled more than $79 billion last year as com- 
pared with $72 billion the year before. As already noted, 
$3 billion of this increase reflected expanded purchases. 
Transfers were also higher, a $2% billion advance covering 
increased benefit payments under the social security program 
as well as higher compensation and pension payments to 
veterans. Grants to State and local governments were up 
from 1956, primarily because of the highway program. An 
increase in subsidy payments reflected the first full year of 
operation of the soil bank program, together w ith the vreater 
losses incurred last vear in connection with the export of 
agricultural commodities for foreign currencies. 

Federal revenues increased $44 billion in total, as per- 
sonal taxes rose with the expansion in income and contribu- 
With expenditures 


tions for social insurance also advanced. 
he surplus 


rising $2% billion more than receipts, however, 
on income and product account was reduced from $6 billion 
in 1956 to $3% billion last vear. 

State and local government? 
billion last vear, $34 billion more than in 1956 


tically all of this increase was for goods and services 


expended a total of $40% 

Prac- 
Though 
it was accompanied by increased property and sales taxes 
and larger erants-in-aid from the Federal Government, 
the deficit on income and product account rose > billion 


1" 4 l 
in 1957 to $2 billion. 


Implications of new budget 
Federal purchases moved up in each quarter of 1956 and 
continued to rise through the second quarter Ol 1957, when 


in light of 


\ 


defense outlavs began to taper off Llowever, 
the latest budgetary estimates of Federal expenditures for 
the fiscal vears 1958 and 1959, these expenditures are ex- 
pect d to strenethe I in the next se veral quarters. 

Table 9 summarizes Federal receipts and expenditures 
; shown in the Budget. and presents a { anslation of these 
estimates to the income and product account basis A 
moderate increase over the October—December 1957 rate of 
purchases is projected by the middle of 1958; and for fiscal 
ear 1959 as a whole the Budget implies a purchases total 
up about $2 billion from fiscal year 1958. Around three- 
fourths of this increase is programme d for defense outlays 
covering larger expenditures for guided missiles, nuclear 
ships, research and development, and newly developed 
weapons and materiels, 

The Budget also indicates a further increase of $1 billion 
in fiscal 1959 for the non-purchase items: Grants-in-aid to 


State and local governments will be greater in 1959, re- 
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fleeting accelerated road construction under the interstate 
highway program; and social security benefit payments will 
continue to advance. 

Even prior to the time when the purchases are paid for, 
the letting of Federal contracts has an important impact 
on economic activity. In the last half of calendar 1957, 
obligations covering new contracts for major procurement, 
construction and other defense items dropped to $8 billion. 
in the first half of calendar 1958, however, this total is 
scheduled to rise above $13 billion. 


Income Expansion 


The 1956-57 rise in the value of gross national product 
was mirrored in national and personal income. Industrially, 
the advance in national income was most pronounced in 
public utilities, trade, service, and finance, and least in man- 
ufacturing, mining, and transportation, which usually are 
much the more sensitive to changes in overall demand, A 
related pattern appears when last year’s rise is analyzed in 
terms of income types: the typically less sensitive or trend- 


Table 8.—Government Receipts and Expenditures on Income and 
Product Account, 1953-57 


[Billions of dollars} 


1953 





Federal 
Total receipts , 70.4 | 64.0 | 72.5 8.2 82.6 
ersonal tax and nontax re- 
ceipts 32.4 | 29.2] 31.5 | 35. 1 37. 8 
Corporate profits tax accruals | 19.5 | 16.7 | 20.6 21.0 eatin 
Indirect business tax and non- 
tax accruals ; 11.2] 10.1 11.0 I16 12.3 
Contributions for social insur- 
anct a 7. 4 8. 1 9.3 10. 5 12. 5 
Total expenditures 77.5 | 69.4 | 68.9 | 72.0 79. 1 
Purchases of goods and serv- 
ices__. 59. 5 89 | 46.8 | 47.2 50. 4 
Transfer payments 9.7 | 11.6) 125) 13.5 15. 9 


State and 
ocal governments 2. 8 2.9 3.0 3. ¢ 4. 1 
} 4 


CGrants-in-aid to 


~J 
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“I 
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nterest paid 
Subsidies less current surplus 
of government enterprises 8 1.2 1. 8 2.8 3. 3 


Surplus on income and product 
transactions___. Scrat —7.1 |-—5.4 3.6 6. 2 3.5 


te 


State and local 


Total receipts 28.7 | 30.5 | 33.3 | 35.8 38.5 
Personal tax and nontax re- 

ceipts ad ia 3. 4 3. 8 1.2 4. © 5. 0 
Corporate profits tax accruals S 8 1.0 1. 0 1.0 
Indirect business tax and non- 

tax accruals 19.0 | 20. 1 21.8 | 23.4 24. 6 
Contributions for social insur- 

Lice — l. 4 1. 6 LZ 18 2.0 
Federal grants-in-aid 2.8 2. 9 3. 0 3.3 se 
Current surplus of government 

terprises 3 1. 4 1. 6 Pe Lo 
Total expenditures_- 28.4 | 31.5 | 34.3 | 37.2 10.6 
Purchases of goods and serv- 

ices ; 24.9 7.7 | 30.3 33. 0 36. 0 
Transfer payments 3. 2 3.4 3.5 7 1.0 
Net interest paid_- --- ‘ 3] .4 8 5 . 6 

| 
Surplus on income and product 
transactions . -2 '-1.0 |-1.0 |-1.4) —2.0 
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dominated components, including employee compensation 
and interest and dividends, rose the most; proprietors’ earn- 


Table 9.—Federal Government Receipts and Expenditures: Admin- 
istrative Budget, Cash Budget, and National Income and Product 


Account 
Billions of dollars) 


















Estimates for fiscal 
years 
Administrative budget: 
0 SOE Se ee en ee ee 72. 4 74.4 
SRI cig 56-0 ig ine nt eee aaebion 72. 8 73.9 
DUrHeUs OF GONG (=)... oc ncccceccsccneesucens 4) 5 
Cash budget: 
a ee ee eee ee” 85. 1 87.3 
NUR ccecisncacenccnnniiiunedepeeh 84. 9 | 86. 7 
i ae scnepnbnawee ‘ 2 . 6 
National income and product account: 
SOCCHES.. 2cuccacs - a 54. 0 86. 5 
es ee eulaini eal 81.0 84. 0 
100ds and services a 50.0 52. 0 
Other 31.0 32. 0 
Surplus — aa 3. 0 2. 5 
Sources: Administrative and cash budgets, Bureau of the Budget; natior neome and 
product account data, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business |! lies, based 


on estimates in the Budget for the fiscal vear 1949 





ings showed a relatively limited advance; and the corporate 
profits share actually declined. In part, each of these related 
patterns 1s traceable to the decline in economic activity 
which marked the closing months of last year 


Industry shift 


In table 11, the major industry divisions are grouped ac- 
cording to the relative responsiveness or resistance they have 
shown to the broad movements of national demand since 
1953. While there has of course been some diversity of ex- 
perience among the industries within each group, on the 
whole the individual industry divisions have conformed 
rather closely to the group patterns in the four-year period 
ending in 1957. 

The first group includes lines 
mining, and transportation—in which the 
swing of national income mainly centered. 
recovery was reflected in a sharp advance in these industries 
a vear later; this increase slowed markedly in 1956, partic- 
ularly in the case of manufacturing. It tapered still 
further in 1957, as all three industries reached peaks in 
the first half of the year and turned down in the latter half 

The second divisions includes trade, 
service, finance and public utilities; as noted, these were the 
industries which registered the strongest relative advances 
last year. Though the table shows clearly that the course 
of income in these lines was influenced to some extent by 
the same broad movements of overall demand which are 
reflected in the first group, this cyclical influence has been 
comparatively moderate. Holding closer to an upward 
trend line, the group showed strength in 1954, a relatively 
limited spurt in 1955, and a similarly limited tapering of 
expansion since then. Most of these industries apparently 
continued to expand throughout 1957 

Recent changes in income from agriculture, contract con- 
struction, and government do not fit well into either of the 
The flow of income from government 


manufacturing, 
1953-54 down- 
The subsequent 


those 


group of industry 


foregoing patterns. 
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has generally varied like that from the relatively stable 
industries included in the second group, but with less 
expansion in 1954 and no tapering of annual growth since. 

The contract construction industry likewise conformed 
throughout most of the period to the pattern shown for the 
second group, but advanced relatively little in 1957. In- 
come originating in agriculture ended a 4-year decline in 
1956 and moved up somewhat last year 


Types of income 


The $14% billion rise in na ional income from 1956 to 1957 
reflected an expansion of $11% billion in wages and salaries. 


1] ‘ ‘ 
billion I ipplements tO waces and 


an increase of $1 
salaries, and moderate increases in proprietors’ 
net interest. Rental income held almost even, and corporate 
profits were off somewhat. 

Payrolls in 1957, at $2 
than the year before. 
to that in average hourly earnings. Total man-hours were 


Income and 


9 billion, were 5 percent higher 
[his relative increase was about equal 
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little changed from 1956, as employment was up about | 
percent and average hours per week were down by about the 
same fraction. 

Employment declined in manufacturing, but advanced in 
most other areas of the private economy as well as in govern- 
ment. There were marked payroll gains in wholesale trade, 
services, finance, and State and local governments. 

The rise in supplements to wages and salaries reflected the 
higher social security contribution rate which went into 


Table 10.—National Income by Major Industrial Division, 1953-57 
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All industries, total 302.1 | 299. 
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effect at the beginning of the year, as well as increases in 
employer contributions under pension, health, and welfare 
plans. 

Most of the remainder of last year’s national income 
expansion came in earnings of proprietors, where it reflected 
a continuing rise in trade and service activity, in particular 
Net interest moved up, as in other recent years, with the 
expansion in the outstanding total of home mortgages and 
other private debt. 

Corporation profits continued during the first three 
quarters of 1957 at an annual rate not much changed from 
1955-56, but a pronounced decline appears to have occurred 
in the final quarter of last year. The progressive narrowing 
of percentage margins which has been noted in recent reports 
on the national income and product was intensified by the 
vear-end drop. 

As detailed in the January Survey, the industry pattern 
of 1956-57 changes in profits was broadly consistent with 
that of total national income. 


Individuals’ Purchasing Power 


Personal income rose steadily during the early part of 
last year to an August-September peak of $347 billion, 
$12% billion above the year-end 1956 rate. The ensuing 
decline was moderate enough to leave two-thirds of this 
gain intact, and the total income flow for 1957 as a whole 
set a new annual record, 5 percent above 1956. With 
consumer prices up about 3% percent over this period, real 
incomes in 1957 were also higher than in the preceding year. 
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Table LL.—Changes in National Income, by Broad Industry Groups 





Percent change l'otal in- 
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1953-6  1954- 195 f dt jollar 

All industries, total 1.1 8.4 6.0 5 358. 0 
Ma facturing, transportation, 

len alata 7.0 12.9 6. 0 2. 0 133. 5 
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The decline in aggregate individual incomes which began 
eurly last fall, like the expansion preceding it, centered 
largely in wage and salary disbursements. By December 
these disbursements were off 1 percent from their August 
high. This contraction was cushioned in part by unem- 
ployment benefits and other government transfers. 


Wages and salaries turn down 


The reversal of wage trends which began last September 
reflected developments in employment, for the most part. 
There was little change in trend for the other principal fac- 
tors affecting payrolls, as the downward drift of average 
hours worked and the upward movement of wage rates con- 
tinued throughout the year. During the first part of 1957, 
the moderate reduction in the workweek was offset by in- 
creased employment so that the uptrend in total wages and 
salaries stemmed, on balance, from rising pay scales. To- 
ward year-end, however, the combined effect of declines in 
employment and hours more than offset the continuing rise 
in average hourly earnings. 

Three-fourths of the decline in total payrolis from their 
summer high occurred in durable-goods manufacturing. 
During the first 8 months of 1957, wage and salary disburse- 
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ments in this important segment of industry had fluctuated 
little in the aggregate. After August, however, all but one 
of the durable goods groups registered a reduction in pay- 
rolls. (Payments in automobile manufacturing, the excep- 
tion, were temporarily bolstered in November and December 
by production of new mode! cars. 

In nondurable goods manufacturing, total payrolls edged 
upward in the early part of 1957 as the individual industry 
groups exhibited stable or moderately rising trends In the 
latter part of the year there was some tapering in this area 
with activity holding even in some industries and tilting 
downward in others 

The principal lift to wage and salary income earned in 
private industry in 1957 came from nonmanufacturing divi- 

Payrolls increased more or less steadily throughout 
the year in the service, finance, and public utility groups 
Other major industries also showed increases through the 
summer, but by year-end disbursements were off moderately 
in retail trade, mining, transportation, and contract con- 
struction. 


sions. 


Other incomes 


Income of nonfarm proprietors, like wages and salaries, 
reached a peak in the summer and has since declined some- 
what. Farm proprietors’ income exhibited little fluctuation, 
and the $12 billion rate for the fourth quarter was the same 
as the total for the year. 

Monthly dividend payments were approximately stable 
through 1957, except for a drop in December which reflected 
a smaller-than-usual volume of year-end extra and special 
payments. 

Transfer payments increased sharply last spring, as 
several newly eligible categories of claimants began receiving 
old-age benefits. Another substantial rise occurred in the 
fall and early winter. Unemployment benefits accounted for 
close to three-fifths of this advance, which by December had 
carried the annual rate of transfers $2 billion above the 
August figure of $21 billion. Old-age and veterans’ benefits 
also expanded 





Table 12.—Employment, Payrolls, and Average Annual Earnings by Major Industrial Division, 1955-57 
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1945, pp. 17-18. 
2. Includes government enterprises and rest of the world. 


8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 


Source: T 





1. Full-time equivalent employment measures man-years of full-time employment of wage and salary earners and its equivalent in 
employment is defined simply in terms of the number of hours which is customary at a particular time and place. 





work performed by part-time workers. Full-time 
For a full explanation of the concept, see Surrey of Current Business, June 
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MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 
Turned downward in 1957 
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A few major industries began to decline in 1956 


1S kvily tlion a 


Autos, trucks, & ports 





sued / lies 


Phopuction and distribution displayed varying trends 
among the component parts, but the 1957 ageregates of 
production and sal 5 matched Ol bi t | the 1956 volume Others started downward in 1957 
The generally higher prix at which goods were produced P 

and sold were reflected in larger dollar totals than thos 
recorded in 1956. 

Retail sales in dollars were up 5 percent from 1956 to 
1957, while the increase in volume was about 3 percent 
The value of manufacturing productio1 increased 2? percent 
while the physical volume of fac tory output was unchanged. icnsanrtatlen eatemmnd 
The value of cor Stl iction was up by mol! thar zZ percent 300 F other than owtos 


whereas the volum was dow? ym 


As the veal pro essed, sale iI roduction tended to 
slide—earlier in manufacturi nd lat tail trade 
Industrial productic howed 
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for the major categories of production and trade. 





Industrial Production 


The downturn in industrial output in the closing months 
of 1957 followed a 2-year period of high operations. The 
extent of change in output, as the production chart makes 
clear, varied widely among the ‘major manufacturing 
industries. In general, output in some industries in the 
fourth quarter was maintained at or close to peak rates; 
for a large group the decreases from earlier highs were 
moderate, generally under 5 percent. were 
more pronounced for the durable goods group as demands 
military, and consumer durable 


| Jecreases 


for producers’, goods 


abated 


Record output of producers’ goods 





Activity in the metal fabricating industries, supported by 
especially large backlogs at the beginning of the year, aver- 
aged higher in 1957 than in 1956. Output of transportation 
equipment, including motor vehicles, instruments, and 
fabricated metal parts increased while machinery production 
showed little change, 

Operations in some defense lines were affected by the 
cancellation of defense orders and the slowdown in the pro- 
curement of certain military end-items. Others 
those working on missiles and other products of advanced 
technology—increased sharply. 

The direct effect of the drop in new order placement is 
evident from the production curve of the nonautomotive 
transportation equipment industry. The reduction was 
centered almost wholly in plants producing military type 
aircrait tor government Output of commercial 
planes for the year as a whole expanded sharply, up roughly 
one-fourth. shipments in the October 1) vember 
period wert below earl r highs. Moreover, the develop- 
ment of and work on missiles and rocketry, the bulk of 
more 


such as 


account. 


i} ouch 


h is performed in aircraft plants, was not only 
active than in 1956 but was also speeded up particularly i 
t! losing months of the year Unfilled orders held by the 

ircraft manufacturing industry at the end of 1957 were as 
at the end of 1954 when they totaled $15 billion 


’ 
n 


other major lines of transportation equip- 
1957. Shipvards were 


vear for both government and 


Production ol 
ment generally 
cially active throughout the ; 
commercial account and backlogs in this industry continue 


expanded in espe- 


Builders of freight cars kept plant operations at an excep- 
tionally high level by turning out 100,000 cars in 1957, the 
total since 1948. Monthly shipments during the 
vear exceeded incoming business by a considerable margin 
the impact of declining traffic and 
beginning of 1957 


Loco- 


as the railroads felt 
From 117.000 cars at the 
infilled orders went to 56,000 cars at the vear end. 
motive shops on the other hand delivered somewhat fewer 
diesel-electric locomotives than m 1956 when 1,445 units 


were shipped. 


earnings 
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The accompanying table shows the 1955-57 comparisons 











Machinery: A good year 





Activity in the machinery industry, as the chart shows 
was well maintained at a high rate through the third quarter 
of 1957 and then declined with December output 8 percent 


below the average of the first 9 months but still slig] tly above 






the average of 1955. 
Production of most machinery 





for the vear as a 
whole equaled or exceeded the previous year’s volumy 


product . 





with 





some lines generating and ahbsission equipme nt ior the 


electric utility industry, ele 
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ment for both military commercial use, and certain 

types of industrial machines showing greater than average 
strength. 
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Table 13.—Changes in the Physical Volume of Production and 
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Shipments of machine tools for the year were close to the 
















hich 1956 results, but on a monthly basis dropped from an 
average of $82 million in the first half of 1957 to $55 million 
in December, a dechi i Of one-third The flow of new 
business beran to decline from ONCE if ill hich rate 
early in 1956 and contin d down throue!l 1957 Im the 
fourth quarter, new orders for machine tools amounted to 
$75 million, a drop of three-fifths from the first quarter rate 
of 1957 and three-fourths fro he same quarter of 1956 
Backlogs at the L957 vi end represt ted 3 months’ ship- 
ments as compared with 6 months at the beginning of the 
year 
Passenger cars up, household goods down 
(Aggregate production of consumer durab! oods, as 






measured by the Federal Reserve index 1947-49= 100 
1956 which in turn was 11 
enm hi pc 





was about the same in 1957 as in 





ent below the peak vear O55 An ineranes i 
ol passenger cars, reflectu 


rather than any particular change in 
decline in major household croods 





vento ~ 
offset the 


appliances and 


r al build-up ill cle : le I's 





retail sales 


chiefly 







television sets. 

The auto industry bettered its 1956 production perform- 
ance by 300,000 units. all though total 
assemblies continued below the record total of 1955. The 
million passenger ears and 


Vithin the vear, 











passenger Cars 





year’s production consisted of 6 
1.1 million trucks, a total of 7 






million 
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Production of electrical household appliances in 1957 was 
approximately below 1956 output. Most of the 
major lines—the e old-established 
products—were affected, I crea utp from the 
1956 peak ranging from 3 pet tf lishw: to 15 pel 
cent for washing machines \ eover, output of such rela- 
tively clothes 
dryers 
duction 


ereases exceedtil 


10 percent 


relatively WwW as well as t] 


new products and 


Dro- 


I 


which had regist e Ont l Ve LO-Veul 
Calls owed de 
downtrend occur 
output almost dou 

Black and whit vision receiver productior nil- 
lion sets was 14 percent below 
type and auto radios increased for the second s ssive yeal 
and crossed the 15 L948. 
Equally impres 
million phonograp!| 
machines for | 
The marl 


volume Is 


POM) 
totals 
but the 


Pressure on basic metals eases 

Aggregate supplies of industrial raw and _ semifinished 
materials in 1957 were somewhat below the record volume of 
1956. Overall consumption of materials for the year, how- 
ever, showed little change from 1956 as fabricators in many 
cases used up inventories of materials on hand. This was 
especially true in the case of metals. 

The sharp expansion in steelmaking facilities underway 
since 1950 continued in 1957 More than 7 million tons 
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vere added to the Nation’s steel capacity, raising the total 
1958 to a record 140.7 million tons 

The industry turned out 112.7 million tons of steel ingots 
and castings in 1957, a total exceeded only in the two pre- 
vears. The record rate of steel operations in the 
fourth quarter of 1956, a period when steel users were re 
building strike-depleted inventories, v approximately 
maintained in the first 6 months of 1957. Thereafter, out 

moved lower. 


final quarter 


on January 1, 
Vious 

of 1957, output 
fifth 


-T the near 


ith December 


from record 
tonnage at 7 


except fol strike affected period 
uary and early February the dow 
nded. 


onferrous metal supplies as a whole 


ations 2s extl¢ 
1957 
changed from the high volume of 1956 as domestic production 
despite some cutbacks in the latter part of the year, aug 
men ted byalarge and steady flow of imports, continued in sub- 
stantial volume. Output of aluminum declined less than 
»5,000 tons, the first year-to-year reduction for this metal 
in nearly a decade. 


Manufacturers’ Backlogs 


Reduced as orders fell below shipments 
after 1957 first quarter 
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Production cutbacks of nonferrous metals lagged well 
behind the drop in shipments to fabricators and, notwith- 
standing larger sales of copper, zinc, and aluminum to the 
Government under contract agreements, refiners’ 
of these metals expanded during the year. In the case of 
aluminum, stocks now stand around 175,000 tons as com- 
pared with 102,000 a year ago. An even higher relative 
buildup occurred in zine while the quantity of copper and 
lead held by producers increased by sizable amounts. 

Since the turn of the year additional curtailments in the 
output of nonferrous metals have been put into effect. The 
high supplies and less aggressive bidding by consumers of 


stocks 
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these 3 metals contributed to production cutbacks, and to 
price declines from earlier highs when copper, for example, 
temporarily reached 47 cents a pound in March 1956 before 
dropping back to 36 cents in January 1957 and to 26 cents 
IT} ey ct mbe is 

In veneral, the reductions from 1956 output of materials 

her than metals were moderate, except in the case of a 

nber of building materials and equipment. Production 
of chemical products, and in particular the inorganic and 
organic lines, reached a new peak in-1957. Bituminous coal 
production turned downward after having expanded the 
previous year. 

Crude oil operations reflected the fluctuating demand 
caused largely by the blockade of the Suez Canal which 
extended well into 1957. Daily average crude oil output 
dropped from a high of 7.8 million barrels in March, just 
prior to the reopening of the Canal, to an average of 6.8 
million barrels in the fourth quarter of 1957, a decline of 


13 percent. 


Table 15.—Value of Manufacturers’ Sales 
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All manu facturing 
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I fand beverages 








Production of nondurables high 


Record output of nondurable goods featured most of the 
vear, but an edging off was apparent towards the year end. 
For some industries, such as chemicals, paper, and printing 
and publishing which have shown strong growth trends in 
the post decade, output in the 1957 final quarter held steady 
at or near peak rates and for the year as a whole generally 
reviste red new records. . 
Production of cigarettes expanded for the third consecu- 
tive vear, reaching a new top in 1957, and production of 
manufactured foods and shoes held at a high pace through- 
out 1957 

Clothing production held relatively steady until the late 
fall months of 1957, while output of textile mill products 
continued its irregular downdrift. 


Summary of manufacturers’ sales 


\MIanufacturers’ sales in dollars are given, by major indus- 
tries, in the accompanying table. These figures include 
some interindustry transactions and so do not represent 
the value of sales to final users. However, they do reflect 
the shifting pattern of the past 3 vears. 
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muidvear As a 
first 6 months, 


rures reported for the vear 
halt in the declining tre! 
of residential units around result’ starts 
were raised above the rate of the tho ivh io! 
the vear 1957 the 990,000 of privately financed housing units 
undertaken were less than for any vear since 1949 

Starts reached their low point in the recent decline in the 
first quarter of 1957 with a seasonally adjusted annual rat 
of about 940,000 units, a decrease of almost one-third from 
the previous peak reached in the second quarter of 1955 
By late spring they had it seasonally adj isted 
annual rate of about 1 million units this 
rate for the remainder of the vear 


risen to 
remaining close to 


More apartment houses 


Private apartment house construction ran counter to the 
movement in single family units for the vear as a whole 
In the first 9 months of 1957 the number of multifamily 
running 50 percent above the 


under way wus 
t vear in which 82,000 units were 


units put 
corresponding 1956 figure, : 
started. The continuation of low 
continued rise im residential rents and 
work have been some of the factors favoring the expansio! 


the recent period 


vacancy rates, th 
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of new apartment house construction in 
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Shift in Financing of Housing Starts 
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VA-financed starts dropped sharply 


** FHA starts also dropped for second successive year 


* * * Conventionally-financed starts made better showing 
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2 years 


residential construction in the past 
Notwithstanding the high interest rates that prevailed in 
957, office building and warehouse construction established 
It is of interest to note that while the physical! 


decrease 


ew records 
volume of construction has still fallen 
short of the peak that was reached in the midtwenties, 
the annual volume of office building and warehouse com- 
struction in both 1956 and 1957 were 10-20 percent higher 

an in the peak vear of 1929 

Expenditures by the public utilities increased 14 percent 
over 1956 chiefly as a result of the large expansion programs 
of erectric and gas utilities. Railroad outlays were 5 percent 
higher, while the communications companies held to the 
high rate of 1956 

Institutional construction showed another large advance 
in 1957, paced by the expansion in hospital and related 
construction. Outlays for religious building were also 
igher, but those for private educational facilities were 
3 percent. 


store somewhat 


lown by 


Public construction higher 


Public construction outlays rose more than $1 billion in 
957 to almost $14 billion, with most categories showing 
nereases over 1956. The greater part of the increase was 
attributable to work financed under Federal grant-in-aid 
programs, chiefly highways. 

Table 16 shows the trend in public construction expendi- 
ownership and source of funds, over the past 
several vears. Federal funds accounted for about 30 percent 
f total public construction last year, about one-third of this 
representing Federal grants-in-aid. If the value of State- 
owned construction put in place with State matching grants 
s added to this total, the importance of all Federal programs 

nereased to 37 percent, 

nd highway expenditures, the most important 
tegory of public construction, accounting for some 
hs of the publie total, rose by about $0.4 billion 
or 8 percent, in 1957. Although last year marked the first 
ndar vear of operations under the new Interstate 
\ “Vystem program, the eurrent dollar increase for 
treets and highways was somewhat less than the rise in 
such outlays between 1955 and 1956. This was attributable 
to the fact that the new program was still largely in pre- 
liminary stages last year, and the increase in actual outlays 
on interstate roads was offset in large part by decreases in 

| construction and other non-Federally subsidized 


ires, by 


street 
single ca 


hree-eiglit 


Outlay by loeal government in this 
field, however, showed a sizable advance. 


State wiiwav WOrh. 


\ considerable increase in highway construction is expected 
e work on the new programs accelerates and the 
: lower independent State highway expenditures 
ire reaudcead \t the end of 1957, 
were committed for constructior 
Projects estimated at $1.2 b llion wert 


projects with a total cost 
ey lion work o1 


ull de way. 


( ad passed through, the phase of preliminary engine 

gy right-of Wits acquisition, and another S1 billion 
yrojects were in a very preliminary program stage. These 

all costs (including right-of-way) on all inter- 

state highway projects, regardless of source of funds, author 


| since mid-1956, when the new legislation was passed 


through the end of last vear were less than S100 


sizable increase in the number of new public 
ts started in 1957, from 24,000 to over 50,000, 


a corresponding increase in expenditures from $0.3 to 
billion. The 1957 starts figure is still well below the 
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And the postwatl ugh of 71.000 


87,000 units begun in 1941 
units started in 1951 
Advances of 10 percent o u 
for educational facilities, hospital and institutional construc- 
development. Expenditures 
2-year rise, while 


more were registered i outlays 
tion, and conservation and 
for military facilities declined following a 
Federal industrial expenditures were about unchanged from 
1956 though down substantially from the high levels reached 
in 1952-54. 





Farm Developments 


Farm production in 1957 continued at the record high 
established in 1956. Marketings were a little lower than a 
year earlier, however, so that even with higher prices, cash 
receipts from marketings at $30 billion were off a bit from 
the vear before. Total cash receipts were maintained by a 
rise in Government payments 

With production expenses edging 
farm proprietors was little changed Prelimin ary estimates 
from 1956 after adjustment for 

light decrease on an unadjusted 


ipward, net income of 


show a slight increas 
inventory change, and a 
or realized basis 
The strength in meat animal prices was particularly 
important in the late months of the vear when the heavy 
seasonal movement of livestock to market occurs \ com 
bination of good forage conditions and a bumper feed grain 
crop—tuch of which was too wet 
CCC standards for loans—resulted in what at first appeared 
but which turned out to be 


to store well or to meet 


to be delay ed seasonal marketings 


lighter marketings than expected for the season including 


the opening weeks of 1958 
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For the vear 1957 sy ed meat produ tion was abou 
percent below 1956, with ariv half of the decline occurru 
in the fi iu} quarter "| lecline in meat production in 1957 
followed Sever vears of panding supply aurul Viniel 
number of beel ca had expanded and marketines | 
eontinued to inerease tor : ne aiter the top ol the cattle 
evele Wis reached Tl pri ipal reduction | 
tion wn 1957, howevel was in pork, refle« ing both 
farrowlne of pi | hi ia 7) OH on 
holding back of gilts du 7 «to reed \ cord 
feed supply for the 1957-58 ding season and a lavorab 
how-feed price ratio I > @ ) We rou 
expansion in farrowing plans for the spr pig crop of 1958 
Cash receipts tro! wal animals to 1957 at $9.2 1 
were about $1 billion | | Leal i 16 DI! 
change in livestock and pro receipts as show! t 
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middle panel of the ccompanyinge chart Jairy produ ts 
receipts were up slightly in 1957 
and prices both a little hicher 


@eXcess of consumer "at mands how: ver. 


from 1956 with marketings 
Supplies continued to be in 
shichtly 
volume of manufactured produ vent to the CCC for price 
support purposes equivalent 
during the year { moderate reduction in th support price 
of dairy products has inced for the marketing 
year beginning April 1, 
Poultry and egg ca 
than in 1956 
There was a decline 
flocks, however, and egg productio1 
during the latter part of the yea 


was accompanied by a substantial 


and larger 


to 4.7 percent of production 


been “nnol 
L95S. 
sh receipts were a little lower in 1957 
Broiler production increased during the year 
in the number of pullets raised for laying 
fell below a year earliet 
The decline In egy 
price advance. 


output 


Crop yields high 


date , 
l9o, Was again at the 


Crop production in f hich 
attained in 1956 and in one earlier vear, and prices drifted 
downward. The reduction in marketings, shown in the 
bottom panel of the 
by an increase in farm inventories during the year in contrast 
to a moderate decline the preceding year 
With reduced mar! etings and lower prices cash rec eipts from 
crop marketings at down $1.2 billion from 
1956. This was partly offset by bank pay- 
ments which rea he d $1 billion 1! about twice “as much 
as in 1956. 

Total crop acreage lowel 
than in 1956 by 11 allot- 
ments and ini reased acreage plac Ts in the soll bank brought 
corn, and cotton plantings 
acreage were also lower than 


rec ord 


accompanying chart, was accompanied 


in farm stocks in 
$12.9 bill on were 
increased soil 


1957, 


1957 


) ] ] 
Reduced acreage 


rown in 


planted Ol was 


million acres 
substantial reductions in wheat 
Oats, flaxseed, tobacco and rice 
in 1956. Partially offsetting increases occurred principally 
in feed crops othe than corn and 

For the country as a whole, weather conditions were gen- 
erally favorable for the 1957 « rop season The outstanding 
development was more rain in the plains. Crop acreage 
i. @.4 fields planted but not | arvested were reduced 
harvested was as large 


oats, 


losses 
sharply in 1957 so that the acreage 
as in 1956 With good weather conditions, the strong 
secular rise in yields continued, bringing a new record in 
1957 for the all-crop vield index based upon a fixed acreage 
pattern. If allowance is made for some diversion of acreage 
to less intensive crops, then the total outturnwas about the 
same in 1957 as in 1956 from roug] ly the same total acreag« 
beginning in December 1957 
ht a series of freezes to the 


harvested. Freakish weathe 
and recurring in early 
winter vegetable and citrus fruit reg 
which resulted in widespread losses of these crops and ac 
companying price advances 


LO5S broug 


rions in the southeast 
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LIVESTOCK prices and cash receipts 
were both up 
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CROP prices and cash receipts declined 
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Carryovers reduced 


A combination of control measures bi ing production and 


stepped-up surplus disposal programs resulted in substantial 
reductions in stocks of food grains and cotton. Reductions 
in plantings of these crops were obtained by means of acreage 
controls and the placing of land in the soil bank. Food grain 
production showed only a moderate decline, however, as good 
moisture conditions in the principal wheat growing areas re- 
sulted in record wheat yields per acre. Acreage losses, which 
had been extensive in other recent years, were quite low in 
1957. ‘Total wheat production was just under 1 billion bush- 
els, down 6 percent from 1956. Rice production 
‘ent lower in 1957 than the year before 

Exports of these commodities were at high rates as special 
factors abroad facilitated the U.S. export drive. The Euro- 
pean wheat crop in 1956 had been an unusually small one and 
accumulated stocks of rice in the Orient had been reduced 
On January 1, 1958, CCC holdings of wheat in inventory or 


as 15 per- 





lary 1958 


under loan totaled 940 million bushels. This was 100 million 
less than a year earlier and nearly 200 million under the 
total held 2 vears before. 
The U. 5S. cotton supply situation has shown a striking 
ange since the beginning of the export payment program 
summer of 1956. Exports had fallen to 2.2 million 
bales in the crop vear ending in July 1956 as foreign stocks 
vere run down in anticipation of lower U.S. prices under the 
export sales program. They rose to 7 million bales in the 
following year. The 1957 crop in the U. S. was 11 million 
bales, down 2.3 million bales from the preceding year. 
was a slighi offset on the domestic demand side, as 
cotton consumption was reduced in 1957. In any 
('('C holdings of stocks and cotton pledged for loans at the 
inning of 1958 were 5.6 million bales as compared with 
earlier and 13.3 million 2 years 


n the 


There 


Case, 


> million bales a veal 


improvement in the long-term supply position for 
lities was accompanied by reduced cash re- 
llowever, as current prices received were little 
Lower aver- 


commo 
pts in 1957, 
the disposition of surplus stocks. 
of the cotton crop reduced the average sale 


ected by 


Mounting feed stocks 


lhe contrasting supply situation for feed grains has al- 
ready been mentioned. For a number of years feed grain 
production has exceeded total utilization and stocks have 
sen steadily. Increased in 1957 and excellent 
vields brought a bumper crop and another large increase in 
carryover is anticipated despite some expected increase in 
livestock feeding. The generally low quality corn sold from 
the fall crop brought the lowest price in several vears 
Other crop changes in 1957 included reductions in tobacco, 
otatoes, and peanuts and an increase in the soybean crop. 
the fall of 1957 an increased (winter) wheat acreage was 
ed. Moisture conditions continued favorable in’ the 
Jnins and crop prospects at the vear-end were for a large 


acreage 


| 
QOS winter wheat crop. 


Farm GNP 


Farm national product in constant dollars was 
about the same in 1957 as in 1956. On the basis of pre- 
liminary estimates, the total at $24% billion in constant 
1947-49 dollars was 15 percent above the 1947-49 average. 
Farm national product is a value-added concept 
obtained by subtracting the value of (intermediate) mate- 
rinls used up in the production process from the total value 
of farm output. It measures production occurring on farms, 
without duplication, and is “gross” only in the sense that 
depreciation and other capital consumption allowances are 
not deducted. It is computed both in current dollars and 
in constant (1947-49) dollars; only the latter is discussed 
here! 

lor the past 2 or 3 years, changes in total farm output 
and farm GNP have been small in comparison with the 
ong secular rise which has been in evidence for many 
vears. Over the longer period, total output has risen more 
rapidly than farm GNP. This differential rate of growth 

us pronounced during the war years and immediately 

terward when the ratio of prices of farm products to prices 
intermediate products consumed was especially favorable 
however, total farm output and 
the relation- 


gross 


YTOsSs 


a number of years, 
m GNP have risen at about the same rate, as 
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ship between prices received by farmers and prices paid for 
intermediate products has been less favorable 

For the period from 1941 to date, the total output per 
person employed in farming has increased around 4 percent 
per year and farm GNP per person has risen an average of 
3% percent, These rates of increase are substantially larger 
than those prevailing over longer periods of time. 





Retail Trade 


Retail store sales in 1957 continued the 
in recent years, in response to expanding consumer income 
The sales increase over 5 pereent. As prices of 
goods sold at retail stores were up, on the average, about 
2's percent from 1956 to 1957, the physical volume of retai 
trade activity for the year 1957 also registered a new high 

Three-fourths of the 1957 sales rise occurred at stores 
selling principally nondurable goods, with all the nondurable 
subgroups sharing in the advance. In the durable-goods 
trades, however, increases in sales above a vear ago by auto- 
motive and farm equipment dealers, and by the ‘other 
durable goods” group were offset in part by declines of the 
lumber, building, hardware group and of appliance and 
radio stores, 

The vear 1957 represented a period of shifting patterns in 
retail trade. Following a rise through the first half of the 
year, sales stabilized in July and August, after accounting 
for seasonal influences. Sales fell 3 percent by November 
with a modest recovery in the year-end holiday period 
especially at apparel and general merchandise stores 


advances shown 


1956 was 


Nondurables lead advance 


All the major nondurable-goods groups registered sales gains 
during the year with drug stores, gasoline service stations, 
and food stores leading the advance. The 10 percent in- 
creases by the first two groups were repetitions of the 1955 
and 1956 experiences; over the past 3 vears sales at these 
establishments have risen about 30 percent. 

New product development in the drug field has played 
an important role in the increasing sales trend in these stores 
Antibiotics, antihistamines and tranquilizers represent but 


i 


Table 19.—Sales of Retail Stores by Kinds of Business Related to 
Disposable Personal Income, 1954-57 


Ratio of Sa to lr ne— Perce 





All retail stores 


Durable-goods stores 


Nondurable-goods stores 
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Sales followed income pattern in 1957 a and the a merchandiss 
drinking places while showing relat 
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sales have nevertheless been advance 
1957 at $15 billion were up 3 percent ove 


smalles average annual rate of increase 


ears 


Department stores little changed 


es 
°o 


At general merchandise stores, dollar sales nu 7 rose by 


Billion Dollars 


only 2 percent Prices of goods sold a h establisiiments 
advanced by about the same rate so that I was littl 
change in the phvsical volum ol ¢g iS Pils p hnroug! 
Lhese channels 

After reaching a pe ak in August, sea all 1] ed sales 
al departme nt stores declined in S« ptember October 


some recovery Was evidenced in November and | cembet 
Most trades had larger dollar sales but in the opening month of 1958 sales were off from Decem 


. . . . ber and about the same dollar total as ivi 
with higher prices an important factor An important retarding factor in depa 
in 1957 was the fact that sales of 
Percentage Change From 1956 to 1957 appliance departments fell by 4 perce 
8 Rid hee homefurnishings department total sl 
year Among the other departme) 


percent for the year, were shown by 
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cal instrument department. At tl 
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Durable-goods sales mixed 


eoods trades, sales 
al Sales for the 
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? percent were recorded for household appliance The share ol thre consumer's dollat “peti aut guravuie vous 
Lumbe: nod building material dealers and ard movement tron 
n the 


stores mn 1957 showed i liorlat dow! 


LOS6. Declines or the ure and apphances 


lumber, building, hardwart ilers were not fully offset by 


eciihes OF 
a radio stores 

hardware stores showed SOLE sales improvement l slore writ 
second half of 1957 as housing activity turned up 
dealers’ sales in 1957 were greater by 
These sales had declined more and other hard-g 


Farm equipment advances in the sales COT the automotive group 
arly a fifth than in 1956 
third from 1953 to the low point rea hed in 1956. The 
recovery in 1957 has brought dollar sales in this group 


high reached in 1953. Consumer credit up 


oods stores, 


10 percent of the previous 


‘ : ' rf 
in impo 


(Consume! eredit eontu ) 
alt redit’ Outstanding 


Sales by chains follow general pattern ae oe ‘atapeo— 
‘ . than ih we previous Vel t Slane 


t automobiles and other 


NMultiple-unit organizations operating 11 or more stores 
id a 5-percent sales gain over 1956 to match the advance billion in 1957 about three-quart 
shown by the nonchain retail stores. In the food field, chain than in 1956, Automobile paper outstat 
ery stores showed a somewhat larger proportionate sales billion dollars, about the san asi ' 
nin than aid independent frocers The chains were up yy Inne Peat In extensions res iting from 
was offset by the growing am 


the less favorable sales situat 


percent compared to a 7's-percent advance in sales shown by 


al Independent oTOCers : 
Sal sof chain eating al ad dru king places also advanced at other consumer goods pape! 


reater rate than at independent establishments \ 6-per 
it rise was recorded for the multiple units compared to a 
percent increase for all stores in this group. However, sales 


eating { 


compared with the $900 m 


and drinking places with 11 or more units account 
lor only 6 percent of all sales in this group 
\t drug and veneral merchal dise stores, the sales advance 

it organizations was little different from that of 
In furniture stores, household appliance and 





of multi 
dependent 
hardware stores and lumber and building mate- 
sales of both chain and independent stores de- 
multiunit organizations showing the greater 
VU declines in each category At apparel stores 
battery and ac CSSOr\ dealers, the increase in chain Price Trends 


iIndepende nts. 
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operations lageed behind that of the 


Prices were higher in 1957, reflecting the expansio 
Sales rise in proportion to income demand factors and pressures on the cost side Phe averag 
price rise In wholesale market “us more limited than 
' . ; ‘ , } } 
tail store sales, as indicated above, rose by about the previous year and € lovements developed 
nt from 1956 to 1957—a bit better than the rise in 


sposable personal income, The ratio of store sales to 


45 
within the reneral price { 4 In 1957, wholes: 
prices of all commodities perce! above 


somewhat less than the In eonsunie 


posable income remained around 66 percent, 

\ slight increase in the sales-income ratio was due in large 
to the greater rise in sales of nondurables. The ratio 
retail sales to income in the food group went up from 15.4 


tin 1956 to 15.9 pereent mn 1957. 


kets, the 1957 advance more than 
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from the peak reached early vake of the The 1957 increase in goods prices was less than 
Suez crisis, but they remained apprecia 
been before the Suez events Chemic: | 
following small advances in other recent vears, and prices 
of agricultural nonfood products remained in the narrow prices of meat and dairy 
range in which they | categories at the vear-end were up somewhat from 
Manufactured products price ; indicat n th art end—1956 levels 


continued to ad 
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products \lost nonfood 
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Table 21.—W holesale and Consumer Prices 
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© Manufactured agricultural products follow all 
manufactures in movement but at lower level ~ 
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Exe RTS OF more than $26 billion of goods and services 
(other than military supplies and services transferred as 
grant aid) were approximately $2.8 billion, or 12 percent, 
more than in 1956. Foreign business was thus an important 
factor in the rise of the value of goods and services produced 
by the United States in 1957. After adjustment for price 
changes, exports of goods and services were about $2 billion 
higher than in 1956, equivalent to more than half of the in- 
crease in the volume of goods and services produced by the 
country. 

While exports were one of the major elements in the rise of 
domestic production from 1956 to 1957, the high point in 
exports was reached during the early part of the year. The 
subsequent decline was rather gradual at first but accel- 
erated during the closing months of the year. Exports, 
therefore, were also among the factors contributing at first to 
the slowdown in the upward movement of domestic business 
activity and toward the end of the year to its decline. 


Change in export trends 


The reasons for the fluctuations in the export market were 
analyzed in earlier issues of the Survey. Tosome extent the 
rise in demand during the winter months of 1956-57 was due 
to extraordinary factors, including the Suez crisis, the poor 
European harvest in the preceding summer, and the need for 
replenishing foreign inventories of cotton. Equally as im- 
portant as the existence of these extraordinary factors in 
the foreign demand was the fact that they led to an increase 
rather than a shift in demand. This increase was financed 
to a large extent by drawings upon previously accumulated 
gold and dollar assets and upon the dollar assets of the 
InternationatMonetary Fund, and to a lesser extent by an 
increase in current dollar earnings. 

Another element in the rise in exports in the early part 
of 1957 was the rapid expansion of foreign economies, often 
in excess of their capacity to finance investments from 
current incomes or through outside aid and capital inflows. 
The resulting increase in the imports of these countries 
caused a depletion of their reserves, and consec uently the 
upward movement in imports had to be reversed when the 
reserves declined toward the minimum required by these 
countries for their international transactions. 


Foreign buying lowered reserves 


For foreign countries as a whole, about half of the rise 
from 1956 to 1957 in their purchases of goods and services 


in the United States was financed cither by drawing on their 


CURRENT 
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gold and liquid dollar assets (and those of the Monetary 
Fund or by reducing then accumulation of such ussets 
The movement in foreign gold and liquid dollar assets through 
transactions with the United States changed from an accumn- 
lation of about $1,000 million in 1956 to a decline of about 
$300 million in 1957. 

For most foreign countries the balance of payments 
deficit settled in gold and dollars was even greater, as a few 
countries particularls Germany, Venezuela, and Canada 
increased their holdings. During the first 3 quarters of 1957 
these three countries gained about $1,500 million, and 
although they had some losses during the last quarter of 
the vear, for the vear as a whole, the gains remained que 
substantial. For the development of our export trade it 
was significant, however, that these countries accountes 
for less than one-third of our exports 

The countries losing gold and dollars were by far more 
important to the development of our export trade, 


Dollar outflow recedes from 1957 peak 


The other half of the export rise from 1956 to 1957 was 
financed by a higher outflow of U.S. funds through imports 
of goods and services, Government loans and sales for foreign 
currencies, 

Private investments increased sharply during the second 
half of 1956, stayed at the high level reached through the 
middle of 1957, and then declined. In 1957, as a whole, the 
outflow of private capital was about as high as in 1956. 

Although investments during the peak period from the 
middle of 1956 through the third quarter of 1957 included 
about $600 million for the purchase of oil concessions 
Venezuela—which was primarily added to the reserves o 
that country—the increase in the outflow of private capita 
was also an important facto) the rise and continued flog 
volume of U.S. exports during the latter part of 1956 and 
the first half of 1957. Likewise, the decline in the outfloy 
of private capital from the first to the second half of 1957 
contributed to the decline in exports during that period. 


Capital outflow slows after midyear 


Some of the decline in the outtlow of private capital 
due to lower investments in foreign branches and subsidiaries 
of U.S. corporations. In part this was due to an unusn 
concentration of large transactions during the first hall 
the year partly involving new financing through thi 
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Krom the second to the third quartet of 1953 the decline in 
nonmilitary imports of goods and services was more than off- 
set by a rise in military expenditures abroad, by higher Gov- 
ernment loans, and by a change from net inflow to a very 
small net outflow of private capital. Military expenditures 
continued igh for another quarter, and although they 
dropped somewhat during the first quarter of 1954, they 
proy ided some offset to the decline in imports 

Government loans declined after the third quarter of 1953 
ind th accentuated the drop in the outflow of funds from 
he United States. Private investments abroad, however, 
ontinued to rise during the entire period of falling business 
LeliVIty and declining imports and thus were a major support 
dollar receipts 

In 1957, imports of goods and services excluding military 
xpenditures did not drop at all, but on the contrary moved 
slowly upwards throughout the vear. Military expenditures 
fell from the second to the third quarter. Although they 
recovered again in the fourth quarter, they do not show an 
upward trend as was the case in 1953-54. Government 
ipital outflows, largely because of the $250 million loan 
United Kingdom, moved upward. The outflow of 
capital, however, declined from the very high level 
luring the first half of the vear and constituted through 


ior loreign 


io the 
rivate 

end of the year the major element in the reduction m 
pavments. Nevertheless, private investments 
were at a higher rate during the second half of 1957 


otal [ a 
broad 


} mm most of the recent years 


U. S. receipts dropped more in 1957 


While total U. 5S. payments to foreign countries dropped 
nore slowly in 1957 than in the 1953-54 period of declining 
ictivity, a: oe receipts from abroad fell consider- 
to the low point 
s receipts 


pe ak in the third quarter of 1953 
he first quarter of 1954, the decline in total I 
port of goods and services, including income on 
_and from foreign long-term investments in the 
{ tes was about $200 million or less than 5 percent. 
However, the waterfront strike during the first quarter ol 


1 


954 may ave accounted for more than $100 million of 
rop, so that perhaps le ss than SLOO million of the 

l ‘ } ! 
decline may be attributed to evelical and other develop- 
I { most of that drop took place from the t! rd to the 
surth quarter of 1953 Thus, exports at that time did not 

, 

bute materially to the decline in business activity, and 
ptur the Hirst half of 1954 helped in the expansion 
if production which set in around the middle of that veat 
| 957, | s. receipts had reached the highest port during 
I's junarter and in the fourth quarter were about SOOO 
Hho Ol 0 percent less than at the peak About 8200 
ion of the decline was due to changes in the inflow of 
ren ing-term capital to the United States The drop 
ris ol coods and services Was about S500 n illion or, 


ily S percent, and in nonmilitary merchandise 


al $600 million, or over 11 pereent 


‘ yports 


Foreign countries in weaker reserve position 


current dollar rece Ipts ot toreic¢ countries 
mueth less affeeted by the recent decline 
activity than was the ease in 1953-54, 


le the effects of foreign business on the | ‘ 


| Stullh Live 
pear to have be 

{ Ss. business 
CCOMOMY 
much more adverse than in the earlie period. 
of foreign 


United States during these two periods may in part be 


Q57 were 


Tr} ( lille renee mn the movement xper aitures 1p 


OF CURRENT 
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explained by the difference in | balance Of pas 

tween the United States and foreig countries 

in 1957 before the decline in business ac 
During the first thre 

bet ween the | nited States a al the rest ot the 


Stutes and a corresponding 


tivilV sel i 
quarters ot 955 the transacuions 
world resulted 


in net payments by the Unite: 


rise in foreign gold and liquid dollar assets by about $2 

billion at an annual rat T decline in foreign dollar 
receipts during the follow: iwo quarters reduced the rat« 
of accumulation by about § billion, but because of its pre 


remained sufficiently high to permit a con 


| trade by 


vious size it 
tinued expansion ol b iIsiness activilV ale forew! 
countries. 


In contrast, during the three quarters preceding the decline 


in U. S. payments in 1957, foreign expenditures in the 
United States already yrceeded hore ih dollar receipts b) 
about $650 million at an annual rate. This made the foreig: 


position at that time considerably more vulnerable tuan tt 


had been in 1953. The vulnerability of foreign countnes 
was even more pronounced than the ove | loss of gold and 
dollars indicates because losses of gold and dollars by certau 
key countries neludin t Unites Lingdom vere sub 
stantially highet 

Although total gold and liquid dolla oldings in the middte 
of 1957 were about $4.7 billion higher than in the middle of 


1953, this amount equals the gains of thi countri 


Germany, Canada, and Venezuela. The total holdings of al 
the other countries and international institutions after the 
decline during the preceding three quarters were not higher 
than / vears earlet! althou total im ports bY these coun 
tries had risen over that period by about 45 percent 

The financial diffieult | these Countries Vhich made 
it necessary to restrict thi demand tor good ind services 
prod iced hy the Un ted States, preceded tT chang mn buUSI 
hess activity here and n st b ittributed to th cept onally 
rapid ris In foreign expend sin the United States durins 
the pl ceding period wh t in around t weviInning of} 
L956. 

The decline in our exports after the first quarter of 1957 
must be viewed as at wuijustment from 1 previously 
sharp risk Which exceeded thie ls ! tiie O tilow ol funds 
from the United St l 0 i ! ) ‘ extent 
to the decline no | tis to 10 mn countri wi 
Sel i ound ‘ Lh be rie 
question nowevel ti Liss st lative to 
their trade are mu n } because the 
did not start fron L positle ) ne rese ‘ aus thev dir 
then, the decline in avinents abroad provided an add 
tional reason for ;: uijustment in foreign 1 
chases here ) 
Foreign econémic expansion slower 

(nother major difl e between 1953 and the curren 
period is that during 1957 capital investments, and therefor 
the rise in business act ty throughout the world, seemec 
to have slowed down w ! 93 e deel the United 
States econo vas | I 1 ame n “ ul 
accelerating rise abroa Daiance Of pavments ditfeult 
are only partiy respol 1] ior the recent chanee n trends 
The world wide expansion 0 prod \ reciitye ‘> n\ 
commodities party ularl aw Inateriais and some toodstults 
has o itstripp ad tl hehnand { sequently price 
of primary commoditics i\ renerall weakened dur 
1957 and the incomes and purchasing power of the producing 
countries have been affected ady rselv, a condition wha 


did not prevail in 1953 
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Business CXPanslol also slowed down in most manufac- 
turing countries, including thos ich were not affected by 
balance of payme:its difficulties As the slowdown in out- 
put appears to be much mor widespread than in 1953 our 
economy cannot expect the same degree of ipport trom our 
foreign business as it received during the previous downturn. 

Most foreign eountries, however, are more or less com- 
mitted to maintain a high degree of emplovment and to 
achieve furt! levelopment They may be 
expected to take measures to coun 
that may develop in their economies. Such measures will 
also provide some support for the demand for coods and 
services from the United States The exte! to which this 
demand can become effective will depend on the outflow 
of funds from the United States and the distribution of the 
funds among foreign countries 

In the analvsis of the effects of the decline in business 
activity in this country on the outflow of funds from the 
United States the following factors should be taken into 
consideration 


CPCONnOMILC 


feract contractive forees 


Stabilizing factors in dollar outflow 


imports have not declined through 
the end of 1957, which is contrary to thi experiences in 
previous periods of declining business activity. 
To some extent this was the result of rather lare¢ imports of 
coffee during the final quarter of the veal following lower 
imports and a depletion of stocks earlier in the year. Coffee 
imports generally are not affected by moderate changes in 
U.S. business activity 

More important from a long-run point of view may be 
certain shifts in the composition of imports which have taken 
place since 1953. In particular, commodities which were 
subject to the largest import drop in 1953-54, including 
materials used in the production of durable and nondurable 
goods (excluding newprint and petroleum), and goods used 
in agric ‘ultural prod ietion, comprise da lesser portion of total 
imports during the first 9 months of 1957, than prior to the 
1953—54 decline in business activity, while those commodities 
which had risen during the business decline in 1953-54 com- 
prise now a much larger share of imports. Important 
among the latter are manufactured consumer goods. These 
shifts appear to have contributed to the relative stability in 
imports during the recent decline in domestic business ac- 
tivity and their influence should be considered 1 evaluating 
the sensitivity of imports in the longer run. 

Another stabilizing element in recent imports 
that during the first half of 1957, before domestic 
activity started to fall, imports of materials used in manu- 
facturing production were already lower than a year earlier. 
In 1953 coods pro- 
duction moved rather parallel the 
while imports of materials used in nondurab 
a downward trend which had started much earlier and 
the decline to be steeper than the decline in the outpul of 
nondurable goods 

The failure of imports of many industri 
than petroleum) to rise prior to the middle of 1957 in pro- 
portion to the output of the industries using them was due 
to a relatively greater utilization of supplies obtained from 
competing domestic sources 

The rising share of domestically produced goods in the total 
consumption of such materials may indicate that the de- 
pendence by the United States on imported materials has 
declined. It may also signify however, that for some com- 
modities domestically produced used to supply the 
peak demand and that as demand declines imports would 
again supply a rising share of the market. The latter would 


Overall merchandise 


post war 


was the fact 


busine Ss 


54 imports of mat rials used in durabl 
output of such goods, 
le goods followed 


caused 


mate rials (othe 
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be the case where domestic sources of supply are being 
gradually depleted, and costs of production are rising more 
than abroad, or where foreign prices are more flexible than 
those of domestically produced goods In these instances 
imports would be expected to be more stable than the ac 
tivity of those industries which use the imported materials. 
Similar ar conditions may also have been behind the sharp rise 
in U.S. exports since the early part of 1956 as world demand 


for many commodities approached a peak. 


Factors reducing dollar outflow 


There are several factors, however, which ay pull imports 
downward, The ratio of inventories to consumption for 
many imported materials (except wool) rose sharply during 
the early part of 1957 and was unusually high when consump- 
tion started to decline. During the following months this 
ratio ete further. A rise in inventories of many im- 
ported materials (particularly deed abroad by 
branches and subsidiaries of U.S. corporations) occurred also 
during the 195: >-54 downswing of business activity. In 1953, 
however, inventories were smaller in relation to consumption, 
and prices Ve ng the period of declining business activity 
were rather stable. It may be too aa, therefore, to infer 
that rising inventories will again absorb some of the impact 
of a declining domestic demand. 

Government stockpiling, which continued at compara- 
tively even pace during the 1953-54 cycle, started to drop 
early in 1957 and can be expected to continue downwards 
On the other hand, the decline in imports of steel during the 
1953-54 period, following a sharp rise a year earlier as a con- 
sequence of the steel strike in 1952, does not have a counter- 
part at this time. Petroleum imports which were one of the 
rising items in 1953-54, are now restricted. 

Among the other purchases by the United States, military 
expenditures are not likely to provide a support to foreign 
dollar earnings, as was the case in 1953-54. Travel expendi- 
tures continue to rise relative to U. S. disposable income, but 
not quite so much as they did 4 years ago. 


those 


Factors favoring increase in capital outflow 


The outflow of private capital during the final months of 
1957 was held down both by the absence of extraordinary 
transactions like the purchases of oil concessions in Venezuela 
and major new security issues, 
scheduled for the current year, 
loan capital may also stimulate the 
medium-term funds through 
channels. Present indications are that 

capital outflow will rise again during the early part of this 
vear, and thus counteract to some extent a decline in the 
dollars from other transactions. This happened 
also in 1953-54 when private capital was a majo! factor i 
mitigating the effects of the business downswing in the United 
upon the economies of the rest of the world. 

To sum up these various trends and developments 
it may be concluded that the flow of dollars to the 
rest of the world continues, of course, to depend mainly 
pon domestic business developments. There are several 
factors missing in the current situation which in 1953-54 
kept the outflow of dollars to foreign countries relatively 
stable Other developments have appeared however 
largely reflecting the growing econome strength of othe! 
countries which in the absence of restrictions on trade and 
investments both here and abroad, could be expeet 
influence on the outflow of 
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and the increased supply of 
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| HE STATISTICS here are a continuation of the data published in the 1957 edition of Busint 


y or CurRENT BUSINESS That volume “ic 2) contains monthly (or qua 


ges for all vears back to 1929 insofar as av »:it also provides a description of 


eac 
1953 Series added or significantly revise nee publication of the 1957 BusINE 
respectively; certain revisions for 1956 issued too late for inclusion in the aforen 


the Julv 1957 issue Except as otherwise stated, the terms ‘unadjusted 


i 


itistics originating in Government agencies are not copyrighted and may be reprinte 


gh the courtesy of the compilers, and are subject to their copyrights 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 195 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of Dec ; . 

BUSINESS STATISTICS ; Maret 


hee April 


NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT 


irterly totals at annt 


ind salaric 


t, total 


consumption expenditures, total do 
goods do 
goods do 

10 

rivate domestic investment, total do 


ew construction 


do 
Produce rable equipment do 
} in business inventories do 
reign investment d 
nent purchases ef goods and services, tot 


less Government sales) 
mal security & - 


il income, total 
Personal tax and nontax payments 


“quals: Disposable personal income 


rsonal saving$§ 
PERSONAL INCOME, BY SOURCE 
at anr 


annual rates 


1 incom bil. of dol 


lary disbursements, total. . do 
roducing industries do 
do 

do 


do 


do 

ind rental income do 

| interest income and dividends __...do 

payments do 
ona] contributions for social insuranc 

bil. of dol 5.9 6.7 





onagricuitural income do 319.6 320.7 

Revised, 

"Includes inventory valuation adjustment > Government sales are not deducted. 

§ Persona] saving is excess of disposable income over personal consumption expenditures shown as a component of gross nations 
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GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 


NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
EXPENDITURES 


Mi 
Railre 
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Publi 
Comr 


FARM INCOME AND MARKETIN 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


s 1956 

Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and R 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION — Continued 


Reserve Inder of Phys \ —s 
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CONSUMER DURABLES OUTPUT 


t 
BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIES 


tr 








RRENT BUSINESS 


niess otherwise stated, statistics through 
descriptive netes are shown in th 
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GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES 
AND ORDERS 





Petrol ur 
Rubber 
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Invento 
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1956 


Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 
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MANUFACTURERS’ SALE INVENTORIES, 
AND ORDERS Continued 
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2s, 839 
15, O06 


mil. of dol... 





unadjusted 


tric 


ders, net 


, total 
good rT 


rable tot 









electrical) § do. 
equipment (including motor ve- 
mil. of dol 4, 575 3, 452 


do 2. 2, S35 





industric 


June 
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Nondurable-goods industries, total do 13, 771 14, 391 13, 828 14, 680 14, 324 
Industries with unfilled orders do 3, 108 %, 12¢ 4, 1 3, 254 3, 341 
Industries without unfilled orders4 do 10. 6438 11, 205 10, 642 11, 306 10, G&3 








New orders, net (seas. adjusted), total) do 20, 005 28, 927 28, 64 2s, 006 27, 940 

Durable wds industries, total$ do.. 14, 543 14, 17¢ 14, 102 13, 853 13, 234 

Primary metal - do... 2, 372 2, B48 2, 403 2 330 2, 197 

Fabricated met do 1, 488 1, 468 1,554 1, 308 1, 0 

Machinery (including electrical) § do 4,127 4, 246 4, 268 4, 205 3, 850 
lransportation equipment (including motor ve- 

les mil. of dol 3,543 3, 282 3, OWY $, 256 2, GOS 

Other durable-goods Industrie de 2,713 2, 83 ». 778 2, 684 ». 719 





p rable lustric total lo 14, 462 14, 751 14, 545 14, 213 14, 70 
Industrie filled orders do 3, 378 3, 158 3, 231 4, ISS 3, 54 
' nfilled orders€ do 11, O84 11, 59 11,314 11, 02 11, 152 





, total 


unad) 
, total 


rs, end of month 


341 


ble-voods ind rhe 


I ry metal 
Fabricated metal a 126 487 4, 510 4, 497 
Machinery (including electrical lo 20, OR3 20, 213 *), 230 20, 195 If 
Transportation equipment (including motor ve 

es mil. of dol 24, 584 24, 425 23, 915 23, 506 22, 953 
Other industries, including ordnance do 4, 678 4, 878 4, 04 4, 904 4,912 











s, total ¢ 3, 195 





ndustric 





lurable-goods 


BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS” 





New incorporations (48 States number 10, 788 2, 049 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 
Failure number 


ee Pee A Tae do us 
Construction Ree SS Se ee do 183 177 180) 25 72 
Manufacturing and mining-_.. . do 72 197 199 239 190 
Retail trade Js do 472 612 tis 672 5S) 
Co a do 72 91 106 121 1s 








Liabilities (current), total of dol..| 50, 279 54, 060 65, 406 55 





Comets BIT VIRB oc édccccesdeteeusceee do 3,7 3, 833 
Construction ae GA...n< 8, 149 10, 672 8, 440 10, 424 9, O90 | 
Manufacturing and mining do....| 21, 785 16, 10 33, 402 17, 760 16, 286 
Ret rade Geccs 10, 946 7, 862 14, 780 17, 816 15, 04 
Vv > do 5, 619 5, 335 6, 291 6, 000 11, 855 








seas. adj No. per 10,000 concerns 54.9 48.2 





COMMO 





PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS 





es received, all farn 1910+ 14= 100 


products 








do 37 z 
Commercial vegetables, fresh market do 263 23¢ 252 204 
( do 262 255 252 258 
Feed grains and hay do 185 18] 181] 180) 





do 





do 205 4 x 37 
Oil-t do tid 206 2th 265 264 
I dry edible beans) do 155 162 153 14s 146 
do 15s fi f 





Livestock and products do 233 238 234 238 
Dairy products... .<ccccncess do 274 ( Jtit 2f) 
Meat animals. -.-........-.- ; do 234 254 4Y 208 
Poultry and eggs. do 165 1 1h 1%) 
Wool do 2h) or af 274 





Prices pa 
All commodities and services do 2fis 271 272 273 
Family living items do 283 254 24 a5 
Production items do 252 256 35s 200) 
All commodities and taxes, and 


services, interest, 


wage rates » i¥il- 14= 100 





PRED ET ne ae 81 | 


: 81 
$Corrections of March 10355 new orders figures in 1957 Business Statistics (mil.dol 


|, | 82 80 

r Revised 
total manufacturing, 26,810; total durable goods, 13,538; machinery, 3,885 
goods industries zero. qFor these industries (food, beverages, 
& Bradstreet, Inc *New series; based on nuruber of concerns listed in Dun & Bradstreet Reference Book 


paid (including interest, taxes, and wage rates) 


454008 


are 


58——_9O 





DITY PRICES 


14,379 13 
3, 233 
11, 14 10 


2s, 433 2 
14, 115 1 
2, 14 2 
1, OS l 
4, 321 ‘ 
3, 198 2 


3S 2. 


22 s 
148 2 TRU 
674 {* 


24y { 
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Si 1, 2 
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Ono 


269 11, GRe 


10, 820) 10, Ont 7, 024 

14, S&S 12, OH 14, 039 

15, 686 17,71 12, 71 
Mo 4 






82! 


Unadjusted 


Data back 








273 
287 
206 298 
82 4 


total durable 


~ Includes textiles, leather, paper, and printing an 
tobacco, apparel, petroleum, chemicals, and rubber 
to 1934 are avail 


, Stale are 
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les; un 
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> Ratio of price 
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81 a1 x 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


RETAIL PRICES 


All commoditle I 3 
index 


Consumer price 
All items 


Apparel 

Food 9 
Dairy products 
Fruits and vegetables 
Meats, poultry, and fis! 


Housing 9 
Gas and electricity 
Housefurnishing 
Rent 


Medical care 
Personal care 
Reading and recreation 


Transportation 
Private 
Public 


Other goods and services 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
(U. S. Department of Labor inderes) 
All commodities 
Economic sector 
Crude materials for further processing 
Intermediate mater { et 
Finished goodsé 


Farm products 9 
Fruits and vege 
Grains 
Livestock and live poultry 


table 


Foods, processed ¢ 

Cereal and bakery products 

Dairy products and ice cream 

Fruits and vegetables, canned and frozen 
Meats, poultry, and fish 


Commodities other ‘han farm prod. and foods 


Chemicals and ali products 9 
Chemicals, industrial 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Fats and oils, inedible 
Fertilizer materials 
Prepared paint 

Fuel, power, and lighting materials 9 
Coal 
Electricity - . 

aS 

Petroleum and product 


Furniture, other household durables ¢ 
Appliances, household 
Furniture, household 
Radio receivers and phonographs 
Televisiou receivers 


Hides, «kins, and leather products 
oo wer 
Hide» on? skins 
Leathr r 
Lumber and wood products 
Lambor 
Machinery and motive prod 
Agricultural machine 
Construction mac 
Electrical machinery 
Motor vehicles 
Metals and metal produ 
Heating equipment 
Iron and steel 
Nonferrous metal 
Nonmetallic miner 
Clay product 
Concrete product 
Gypsum products 


] 


Pulp, paper, and alli 
Paper 

Rubber and product 
Tires and tube 


Textile products 
Apparel 
Cotton products 
Silk products 
Manmade fiber textile products 
Wool products 


Tobacco mfs. and bottled beverages ¢ 
Beverages, aleoholi 
Cigarettes 

Miscellaneous 
Toys, sporting good 


* Revised ! Index based on 1935-39=100 is 


9 Includes data not shown separately For actual whe 
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COMMODITY PRICES—Continued 
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95. 4 
( vy. é 
91 90.7 5 Ww). 3 
123 124 124 : 2 122 
81.7 81. Sl { 82 
109 109. § 110. § 5 ‘ 111.2 
124 | 124. ! 124. ! 24.7 27.7 | 127.7 
119.0 | 119. 119. 6 9.6 g 119 
124.0 124 124 124 134. ! 134 
92.0 91 89 3 ' 90 
117.5 117.5 117.5 117.5 f 117 





rices of individual commodities, see respective commodities. 
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@®Goods to users, including raw foods and fuels. 
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PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 


As measured by 
W holesale prices 
Consumer prices 


1947-49= 100_. 
do 


86. 
M4 





0 


“ 
‘ 


85. 
84.6 








New construction (unadjusted), total 





Private, total 9 
Residential (nonfarm) 9 
New dwelling units_._- 

Additions and alterations. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


..mil. of dol. 


. 


a 
3° 


do 


Nonresidential buildings, hersents farm and —_— 


utility, total 9 
Industrial 
Commercial 

Farm construction. 
Public utility... 


US 
Nonresidential buildings - - -_- 
Military facilities 

Highway 
Other types 


New construction (seasonally adjusted 


total ¢ 





Private, 


Residential (nonfarm) 
Nonresidential buildings, 
utility, total 9 
Industrial 
Commercial] 
Farm construction 
Public utility - - 


Public, 








total 9 --- 


Military facilities] 
Highway 


Cc ONTRACT AWARDS 


Construction contracts in 48 States 
Corp.):t 

Total valuation..._....-- 
Public ownership 
Private ownership 

Nonresidential buildings 
Floor area. ....- 
Valuation 

Residential buildings: 
a area.... 

Valuation 

Public works 
Valuation... 

Utilities 
Valuation 





Engineering construction 
Contract awards (ENR 


Highway concrete pi ment contract a 


exce pt farm and public 


Kee 


Nonresidential butldings a 


of dol 
do 
do 
do 
do 


.-mil 


ee 


do. 
' ae 
ae 
ae 


), total do. 


do 


mil. of dol 
do ooo 
do 


nackainmntndindl oo 


(F. W. Dodge 
.-mil. « em 


thous. of sq. ft.. 
mil. of dol... 





thous. of sq. ft_- 
.---mil. of dol... 
— do__.. 
. do 


mil. of dol. 
wards: 


(eS thous. of sq. yd 
a a do 
Roads do 


Streets and | alleys 


(U 
New permanent nonfarm dwelling unit 
Unadjusted 
Total, 
Privately owned, total 
In metropolitan areas 
Publicly owned 
Seasonally adjusted at annual rate 
Privately owned, total t 


Rake 
Residential construction authoriz ed, ill 
pi wes 
New dwelling units, total 
Privately financed, total 


Units in 1 family structures pangees 
Units in 2 family structures... -_- 
Units in multifamily structures... 


Publicly financed, total... ......- 


* Revised » Preliminary. 


Indexes based on 1935-39= 100 are as follows 
? Data include some contracts awarded in prior months but not reported. 


l-family structures, 52.6 


? Includes data not shown separatel 





NEW DWELLING UNITS 


privately and publicly owned 


do 


S. Department of Labor) 


s started 


y. 


55, 


62, 537 
690 


thousands 63.6 

do 62.9 

do. 44.6 

do 7 

—— 1, 020. 0 
permit-issuing 

.. thousands 348.1 

do....| 247.5 

do 339.1 

Siahitaienesialii do. | 3.7 

7 do....| 6.7 

a .6 


Measured by 


{Data prior to December 1956 are available upon request. 
t Revised series, reflecting nationwide coverage and new techniques for compiling data on residential buildings. 


May, 
May, 


§Data for January, 
oD ita for January, 
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180 
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264 
292 
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441 
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85.5 85. 5 85.3 85.4 85, 2 84.6 84.5 
H4.2 | 4.1 83.8 | 83.6 | 83. 2 82.8 82.6 
| | 








914 
73, 260 | 
817 | 
400 
169 
1, 664 | 
7, 163 


1, 499 
3, 990 


a 
¢ Pe : 
2Oooom @ 





2, 161 


Be 


3 


g 


&: 


bh 





oe me 
os] 


278 


eee ny 





wholesale prices, 44.1 (January 


_ CONSTRU ( TION AND REAL 





ESTA ATE 





3,205 | 3,657 
2,405 | 2,603 
1,162| 1,301 
R70 a4 
258| 327 
709} 713 
269 27 
264 | 283 
112 126 
409 448 


890 1, 054 
345 375 

S4 8Y 
231) 330 
231 20 


, 912 








763 771 
274 277 
292 295 
132 133 
366 381 
104 us 
434 407 

3, 078 2, 77 
1,018 880 
2, 060 1, 896 
76,773 | 63, 689 
1, 092 Sa 
99, 442 | 113, 360 
1, 107 1, 232 
535 453 
343 253 


1,468 | 1, 460 

9,582 | 7,816 

3, 023 | 1,172 

4, 660 3, 702 | 
2, 


87.0 | 93. 
79.3 | 91 
55.8 | 62. 
7.7 2. 
933. 0 | 962. 
72.8 81 
72.7 80. 
60.5 67 
2.8 3. 
9.3 | 10. 
li i, 





906 | 


5 a3 
- SF 
“4 on 


384 
103 


286 





WO5 


783 


105 
#01 


hi 


80, 


120, 








x 
an 


eS 


103. ( 
6. 
66. 

6 


994. 


; consumer prices, 49.2 
3 Revisions for November 1956 jfor new dwelling units 


August, and October 1957 and January 1958 are for 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks, 
July, and October 1957 are for 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks. 
visions for 1954 appear in the October 1957 issue of the SURVEY. 


4, 308 4, 41 4, 
2, 971 | 3, 046 3, 
1, 489 1, 547 1 
1,070 1115; 1 
379 392 | 
786 | 778 | 
270 | 262 
a9 311 
150 169 
518 | 535 
1, 337 1,315 1 
110 117 
520) Mw 
wl | 34 
| 
| 


779 | 75 

273 | 265 
303 293 
133 133 


iW ( . 15 

380 | 356 372 

ae) 104 117 

406 366 374 

* 3, 223 2,901 | 2,818 
1, 323 1, 002 | 802 | 
1,900] © 1,898 2, 016 | 
| 

80, 844 71,642 | 68, 569 

1, 186 961 | 1,008 

106, 370 | 117, 373 | 116, 905 
71,135 , 237 1, 284 | 

716 467 304 

186 186 132 














1, 561 | 1, 589 1, 80! 
11, O86 &, 806 5, 292 
1,917 S45 336 
6, 151 4, 581 2, 497 


| 

| 
99.9 99.9 100. 
b4 5 j 03. Qu “Wh 
64.7 | 62.1 64 
5.4 6.0 3 
995.0 | 1,015.0 | 1,056. 
79.6 | 75.9 80 
74.7) 736] 7 
61.5 | 61.0 63 
2.8 | 2.8 2 
10.4 | 9.9 12 
4.9] 2.3 2 
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M.7 
82. 6 


84.9 
82.6 
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4, 
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1, Mil 1, 
1, 















4, 
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O59 


535 
1m 
357 
806 

2) 
332 
133 


436, 


132 | 


323 


wa | 


757 761 

257 251 
206 SOs 

133 133 

379 | 3S 

lll lil 
3v2 | 429 | 
* 2,550 2, 614 | 
R16 787 
1,734 1, 827 | 
| 

’ 64,011 66, 362 | 
, 866 910 | 
i 

105, 189 | 106, 636 | 
1, 151 1, 165 | 
416 327 | 
116 211 | 


112 3, 06 
“42 2, 70 
4s 1, 345 
ow 1, 005 
343 Pat 
go2 | 74 
251 245 
332 305 
14 100 
528 453 


gA2 


758 755 
246 243 
306, 303 
134 133 


377 | 5 
103 | 100 
427 | 23 
| 
2, 371 | 1, 982 
867 | 734 
1, 504 | 1, 249 
61,260 | 51,043 
S78 ayy 
86, 424 67, 225 
930 759 
444 381 
118 144 
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4.2 


















3, 285 


2, 361 





1,116 
ne) 
207 






704 
240 






101 
428 









924 






0 
25) 
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4, 09 






























































a “7 74.0 62.0 

2] S84] 75.7 O.8 

” 58. 5 51 41.8 

7 8.3 | 2.3 1.2 
| 

0 |r 1,020.0 | 1,010.0 970.0 
| 

1 79.2 | 58. 2 

ys 74.8 | 0 

4 60.5 4.9 

7 3.0 2.3 

co) 11.2 7.7 

3 4.4 3.2 


otal, 62.1 






































SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS February 1958 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES 





Department of Commer 
Aberthaw (industrial } 


Associated Cher 


k and 
Commer il 
Brick ar 
Brick and 
Brick and 
Frame 
Steel 
t¢ idence 
Brick 

Frame 

Engineering 
Build 
Constructior 

Bu. of Public Roar 


Composite, st 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


Output of 
Iron and s ] produ 
Lumber and wood pro 


REAL ESTATE 


Home mortgages i 
Fed. Hous, Adr 
Vet. Adm.: Fac 

Federal Home Loar 
member institution 

New mortgage loar 

tions, estimated t 

By purpose of loan 
Home construct 
Home purchase 
All other purposs 

New nonfarm mortgages rv ; 
estimated total r of d ) { ) ! 2 044 2 144 

Nonfarm foreclosures 1 Ao J ?] 9° 983 2’ 894 

Fire losses thous. of de ‘ 2 95, 569 | 104,565 | 85,994 | 79,045 





JOMESTIC TRADE 


ADVERTISING 


Printers’ Ink advert 
Combined index 

Business paver 
Magazines 
Newspapers 
Outdoor 
Radio (network 
Television (netw 


Tide advertising 


Television advert 
Cost of facilities 

Automotive, ir 
Drugs and t 
Foods, soft 
Soaps, clear 
Smoking mater 
All other 


Magazine adverti 
Cost, total l ] 
Apparel and accessories ) ) 17 4 4 -" 9 Rng 
Automotive, ir or i l A) ; : ) F 2 BRS 
Builddng materia 1 f Rr 14 ; pe 1417 
Drugs and toiletric 5. ( 5 ; - R36 
Foods, soft drink fectionery 6, 71] ; ¢ - 6 504 


Beer, wine, liquor 5, 283 l f $117 a 5 } 2, 623 


Household equipmer 3 if le ] l 3 3,972 1, 651 

Household furnishing 1 1,1 556 126 ‘ 2, 148 1, 087 1, 412 3, 070 
Industrial materials ic 7 72 7 , 20 5, 855 4,118 4.31¥ 5, ¥21 
Soaps, cleansers, etc ) } . 1, 441 i 6 1, 244 664 4n4 781 
Smoking material d 1,7 l 2, 017 23 1, 722 1, 425 1, 551 1, 851 
All other I83 2, 78% 7,156 20, 008 y 21, 17, 711 12, 782 13, 692 22, 054 








Linage, total : : 25 ‘ 5, 489 { RL 3, 861 3,444 | 4,483 5, 466 


Fe vised. ; r if } r ver mo! ng the 25th day; later figures on calendar-month basis). 

§Copyrighte ] ne 1 

o Data reported t the beginning of es month are si her the previous month 

t Revised beginning July to adjust for changir easonal pattern. Revisions for July 1955-July 1956, respectively: 316; 320; 324; 321; 329; 329; 340; 352; 355 





i 








































less otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 





Continued 





ADVERTISING 






PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES 





RETAIL TRADE 





CCESSOT 





er appare ] stores 


prietary stores 
nking places 


group 
der tment stores, excl, mail-order do 


Mail-order (catalog sales 





il-merchandise stores 











SURVEY OF 








CURRENT 








Apr 


BUSINESS 


1957 









195s 




























seasonally adjusted 
rToOoOdS stores F 
tive group 
Motor-vehicle, other automotive dealers_do 
lire, battery, accessory dealers 











l appliance group 
Furniture, homefurnishings stores d 
»Id-appliance, radio stores do 








r, building, h 
mber, building-m 
ire stores 


dware group 
iterials dealers do 








stores 9 do 





roods 





rvs’ wear stores do 
yparel, accessory stores_. do 
r ‘' apparel stores do 
do 


woprietary stores do 
d drinking places do 
I . do 





tores do 


stations 





erchandise group 
trent stores, excl. mail-order do 
rder (catalog sales) - do 
Variety stores 

th f ral-merchandise stores 
1or stores 








Other ve 





ised Advance estimate ? Compara 
ludes data not shown separately 

















NN 10, 608 614 0, SOE 10, Se 
217 2 WZ aK 
x a4 405 










































































liscontinued 

































S-10 R \ ‘CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


RETAIL TRADI Continued 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of Febru 
i ‘ u 


BUSINESS STATISTICS March | April | May 


ry 


DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 


RETAIL TRADE Continued 


end of month:? 


ard & Ce 
wk & Co 
WHOLESALE TRADE} 
total 


hmetr 


ishment 





POPULATION 
ntal United Stat 

Forces oversea 
EMPLOYMENT 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


EMPLOYMENT 


Continued 


Productior 
* Sen SoT 
Potal 
Dur 
Nor 
Product 
Indexe 
Tnaal 


nited Sta 

Washing 
Railway employs 
Total 
Index 

Un tec 


peasonanuy 


1dijiu 


PAYROLLS 
Mamafacturing } 


adjusted (1 S Dept 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


Average weekly | 
Labor 
All manufacturir 
verage overtit 
Durable 
Average ov 
Ordnance 
Lum ber 


Sawm 
Furnit 
Ston 
Primary met 

Blast furt 


Primary sn 
metal 
* Revised Pre 
and about 279,400 in D 
9 Includes data for 


edition 


and 
of 


EMP! 





RVEY 


OY NMIENT 


| 
| 
| 


OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


AND POPULATION—Continued 














SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1956 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of Theses 5 me 
BUSINESS STATISTICS er ’ as : March April 


EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 


May 


LABOR CONDITIONS-~— Continued 


weekly hours per worker, ete.— Continued 
facturing industries—Continued 
rable-goods industries—Continued 
i metal prod. (except ord: 
transportation equipment 
except electrical) 
al machinery 





tion equipment & 
les 
ft and parts 
p and boat building and repairs 


ilroad equipment 


truments and related produ 
llaneous mfg. industrie 
ndurable-goods industries 
Average overtime . 
xd and kindred products ¢ 
Meat products... 
Dairy products 
Canning and preserving. 
Ba 
Beverages 


lrobacco manufactures 
Textilemill products 9 
Broadwoven fabric mills 
Knitting 
Apparel and other finished textile prod 
Paper and allied products 
paper, and paperboard mills 
r, publishing, and allied industries 
hour 
emicals and allied products do 
ijustrial organic chemicals do 
iucts of petroleum and cos do 
etroleum refining do 
ibber product do 
res and inner tubes 
her leather products 


yotwear (except rubber 


unufacturing industries 
do 


Metal 


thracite 
tuminons coal 
de-petroleum and natural-gas production 
roleum and natural-gas production__hours 
nmetallic mining and quarrying 
Contract construction 
Nonbuilding constructior 
lding construction 
insportation and public utilities 
Local railways and bus lines 


do 


General-merchandise stores 
Food iquor stores 
and accessories dealers 


strikes and lock-outs 








iverage covered employ 
ry 1953-September 105 
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nless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 editic 


BUSINESS STATISTICS Marct Apri Ma Jur July Aug 


_ ia EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 


; 
LABOR CONDITIONS~— Continued | 








Unless otherwise 
descriptive notes 
BUSINESS ST 


Ww 


gro 


stated, statistics through 1956 and 
are shown in the 1957 edition of 
ATISTICS 


AGES— Continued 


earnir CU. 8. Department of 


except 
nsportation equipment 
xeept electrical 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINES: 


1956 


Decen 
ber 


EMIPI 


Febru 


iTy 


OYMENT 





May 


AND POPU LATION—Coutinued 
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through 1956 and 


statistics 
195 edition of 


Unless otherwise stated 
shown in the 


descriptive notes are 
RUSINESS STATISTICS 


BANKIN( 


Othe 
Bank debi 
New York 


6 other cer 


nited 


Gold certific 


Liabilities, tot 
Deposits, tota 
Member 
Exces 

Federal 


Ratio of 


note | 


Federal Re 


Individu 
States an 
Interbar 


Bonds and g 
Note 


Other secur 


Loans (adjust 
Commercial, 
To brokers : 


r 


Other loar 


Real-estate | 
Other loans 
Money and tr 
Bank rates or 
In 19 citte 
New York 
7 other ne 
11 southern 


Discour 
Feder 
Federal 
Open u 
Accey 


CREDIT 


CONSUMER 
Short- and Intermediate 








FINANCE 














February 1958 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


CONSUMER CREDIT!—Continued 
Short- and Intermediate-term) 
end of month—C 
Cor 


tinued 


le paper 5 do 
umer-goods paper... do 


do 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


litures 
of dol 
do 


do 


mil 


» taxes do 
ind profits taxes do 
do 


and receipts __.-. do 


es, total do 
publie debt do 
services and benefits... - do 
tional security do 
r expenditures do 


“] obligations 
1 of month, total. -_. do 
do 
io 
do 
t bearing do 
nteed b ’. 8. Government, « 
mil. of de 


inding, end of month 
E through K§ 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1956 


ecen Febr | 
. 7 . larch | April 


FINANCE—Cont 














S18 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics 
descriptive notes are shown 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


FINANCE—Continued 


LIFE INSURANCI 


MONETARY STATISTICS 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


as 1956 
IL niess otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 


) 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


FINANCE—Continued 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS QUARTERLY 


I 





SECURITY MARKETS 


Brokers’ Balances (N.Y. S. E. Members 
Carrying Margin Accounts 


Bonds 











S—20) 


Unless otherwise stated. statistics 1956 
descriptive notes are shown i 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


through 1956 and 
the 1957 edition of 


SECURITY MARKI 
Bonds— Contin 


haire 
Trade 
M iscel 
Dividend 
tock 
Divider 
Indu 
Publie nt 
Katlroad 
Bank (15 


Insurance 


ioe per share 


Industria 


Publie utility 
Raltlroad (2° 


Yield (200 sto« 
Industrial 
Public util 
Railroad (: t 
Bank (15 stocks 
Insurance (10 stock 


Earnings per share 
Industrial (124 stock 
Public utility (24 
Railroad (25 stock 

Dividend yield r 
(Standard and 
Prices 

Dow Jones & Ce 
Industri 
Public util 
Railroad 

Standard and 
Industrial 

Combined 


Industr 
Capit 
Con 

Publi 





OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


May 


FINANCE—Continued 


February 





15S 





BUSINESS 


CURRENT 


SURVEY OF 


otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 1956 
notes are shown in the 57 edition of ——— a “te 
7 . 1 i . . 

THE UNITED STATES 


descriptive 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 
INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF 


I nless 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (QUARTERLY 


ind short-ter 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Indexes 


nad 4 
IN CIS@*4 


merct 


ntity 
se, total 


“umptior 








North America 
North America 


America 








Preliminary Re ed i 
ts purposes, i 
l n wy imports 


balance-of-paymetr 
is will be shown Ia 

or ‘ ] pments of food produ 
in compa period ove! Ipplen i 
ts include all ot A detailed description of tl nd nd data for earlier 
and all commodities exported under foreign-ai 4 sas Department 
l arity Pr 1 MSP military 
2 7 7 120.4 at 7 7 


following jm 
f If 5 priva relic 
ol 
i ] 

ment of De 
y and econo ler the Mutual Se n 

il. dol.): December 1956 i,t 
? Includes cour 


mic aid) und 
December 1957 1 } 
tries not shown separately 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 195¢ 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 editio 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


INTERNATIONAL TRANSAC 


FOREIGN TRADE— Continued 
Value Continued 


, 


I 


> 
‘ 


‘ 


Ne | 


BUSINESS 








ess otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
jescriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


PRANSPORTATION 


Airlines 


revenue 


, revenue 


Express Operations 


Class I Motor Carriers (Intercity 


ers carried 
Class I Rail ways 
\ R y 


thousands 


lo 


nroducts 


Waterway Traflic 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1956 


Decer 


her ir 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 























Unless otherwise state« 
descriptive notes are show 
RUSINESS STATISTIC: 


rRANSPORTATION~— Conti 


COMMUNICATIONS 





CHEMICALS 


Inorganic che 
Ammot 


Caleiun 
Carbon « 
Chlorine, ga 


Hydroel 


N itr cid 
Oxveer l 
Phosphor 


Sodiun 


Sodiurn 
Ssodiun 


Phthalie ar 


Revised 

¢ Includes 
tRevisions for 
Data (except 








February 1958 





descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 





FERTILIZERS 
thous 


0 States of 











iva 


MISCELLANEOUS 
il), 


lasting powder 













tr 


shipments 












end of month 






and greases:c" 















Fish and marine mammal oils:A 
















tefined 








Exports 





l other vegetabie olls_. 








Consumption, factory... 
tocks, end of month... i 





( - ut or copra oil 


iction 


Refined 
. imption, 


factor 


nd of month 


thous. of s! 








i of montt 








Re 
States represented are 
consumption in that State is as follows 
data not shown separately 


vised estimate of 1956 crop 


id 
ude 


etable oils (production, 
March-May) 


total ves 
nption and stocks, 


ptember 


su 


ginning 
lls held by producing firms 








thous 


thous. of long 


FATS, OILS, OIL SE EDS, AND BYPRODUCTS 





thous 


North Carolina, 





Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
edition of 





hort t 
hort tor 





do 
do 


do 


1956 


EMI¢ 


368 
368, 561 
91, 922 
226, O41 
031 


SURVEY 











IF CURRENT BUSINESS 
1957 


Janu bru v ’ 
- f March April May June Jt 
iry y ? 


AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Con 















































of Ib 


do 


ton 


do 





Tallow, edible: 
Productiont _ thous. of Ib 
Consumption, factory - do 
Stocks (inel. refined grades), end of month _.do 

Tallow and grease (except wool), inedible 
Production? do 
Consumption, factory4?-- do 
Stocks (excl. refined grades), end of month..do 


Production? do 
Consumption, factory}. do 
Stocks, end of month.. do 
Vegetable oils, oilseeds, and byproducts: 
Vegetable oils, totes 
Production, ecru mil. of Ib 
© imption, oreda, factory? do 
ocks, end of month:} 
I irae ae eee ee ee do 


do 





of Ib 
do 
do 


do 





short tons 


do 
do 


thous. of Ib 


do 
do 
do 


ort ton 


do 


Stocks, « f mont! 
ce, wholesale, No. 1 (Minneapolis) dol. per bu 
r Revised. » Preliminary. 


3 December 1 estimat 


South 


(thous. sh 


2, 971 2, 34 2, 239 2, 586 1, 00 1, M1 1, 508 { 7 2. G8! 2, 730 2.3 2 049 

4, 249 3, Sif 3, 433 2, 066 1, 748 422 2, 352 2, 777 2, 615 3, 707 7 1, 662 4,414 

3.44 3. 40 3. 34 3. 23 3.17 3. 16 3.07 07 2 0) 3. 10 3. BF $42 3M 

of 1957 crop 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma According to quarterly reports from Vir- 
10rt tons): 1956—July-—September, 76; October-December, 79; 1957—January- March, Apr 23; July—Septem ber, 79 
o’ For data on lard, see p. 8-29 
Inedible tallow, and fish oils (production and consumption, January 

February, May, and June; consumption and stocks, January-September); crude cottonseed oil stocks May; refined cottonseed o 


January, 


404 
67, 568 
534 
3, 936 


24, 207 
15, 780 


18, 986 


233, 900 


12, 504 
15, 614 
102, 609 








¥. 
ot eS 


27, 003 
i 
| 23, 484 
| 

5. 09 












M6 7 246 223 137 107 
70, O15 67, 71, 654 79, 924 82, 235 78, 911 &2 


462 | 400 


44. 




















167,776 | 145, 263 | 203,824 | 114,055 76,550 | 156,113 | 77, 
47,121 4 Be 50, 333 39, 417 40, 008 3: 5 37, 
2, 47 182 2, 034 7 55 800 | 5. 

















106, 040 


19, 669 





tRe visions for 1954—October 1956 for edible tallow and for 1956 for the following indicated series will be published later 


sumption figures for edible tallow exclude quantities used in refining; those for inedible tallow, etc 
1955, data may include some refined oils (not formerly included); consumption figures exclude data for cod, cod-liver, and 











24, 294 a 6 23, 806 23, 419 28, RA4 | 
21,537 | 27,676 | 22,453 | 22,503 m8, 510 
20, 279 20, 442 20,668 | 20, 469 19, 680 
236, 928 | 239,230 | 215, 198 230, 325 
145, 660 | 133,123 | 146,703 143, 522 
349, 0% 347, S89 288, O52 4 248, 253 
| | 
AG 41) 1,358 | 12,280| 19,010] 34,146 
14, 689 10, 522 11, 570 12, 423 11,177 12, 161 
71, 646 50, 407 54, 107 57, 332 66, 412 83, 7S 
587 582 | 1 72 | 416 | 436 
501 | 508 | ‘71 455 471 | 420 
| | | 
602 | 506 616 60! 507 | 492 
i 4 





30, 277 24, 480 , 621 | 21, 887 26, 663 

16, 787 18, 177 8, 748 12, 354 

28,697 | 25, 68 | 15,701 0, O15 | 

j 

3S, 06 31, 114 34, 031 34, 459 35, 415 28, 488 758 
2Y, GU2 42,310 36, 211 34, 962 34, 364 : ys 

0), OO4 45, 602 61, 969 5 54, 162 5l 142 

28, Se s! s 37, 400 33, 266 29 32, OM 





, include such quantities 





25, 742 22, 958 
] 7 12, 249 
-—- 20e R2 OBE 
4 4s" 
4 43s 
42 478 


















other oils. 





and stocks | 










































23. 74 & 3&7 6, 007 

13, 75 10, 642 12, 229 

72, 372 89. 110 77. 06 

Ml 4 5G 

| att 531 
| 

reno | 67 








] 
54, 992 


130, 156 









2, 627 2 4M 32 ‘ 
“ 
41 6,4 
41, SSS i 41,574 
> ‘ ~ 178 
6, 57 ( 4S 
41, SO# ; 

































nclude only the quantities of 
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cc 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Contim 


FATS, OILS, ETC.—Continued 


Vegetable oils, oflses I I lt 
Linseed oil, ra 
Production 
Consum pti 
Stoe itt 
Price, w 
Soybeans 
Production 
(CConsumptior 
Stocks, end 
Soybean oil 
Production 
Crude 
Refin 


Producti 
Stocks (factor 


Price, v 


Shortenir 
Product 


Stocks, end 


PAINTS, VARNISH, AND LACQUER 


f 


Factory shipment 
Industrial sale 
Trade sales 


SYNTHETIC PLASTICS AND RESIN 
MATERIALS 
Produetion 
Cellulose ac 
Sheets, rod 
Molding anc 
Nitrocellulose 
Other cellulose p 


Phenolic and ott 
Polystyrene 

Urea and me 
Vinyl resin 

Alkyd resir 

Rosin modificat ior 
Polyester restr 
Polyethylene resir 
M iseellaneous 


ER AND 


ELECTRIC POWER 
Production (ut 
Electric 


By 
By 


Residet 
Industri 


Febru: 




































February 1958 


Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 








GAS—Continued 


Natural gas (quarterly): 
Customers, end of quarter, total thousand 
Residential (incl. house-heating if 
] rial and commercial do 


imers, total mil 
heating 
al do 


incl. house 


commerc 


and 





sun total thous. of do 
house} 


eating 


commercial 





ALCOHOLIC BEVERAG 








SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 











1956 


Febru 
ary 


Janu 


ary 


Decem 
ber 


ELI 


March April May 











Dh, WT 
4, 441 
2, wT 2 








AND TOBAC 


1957 


June 


SCTRIC POWER AND GAS—Continued 


July 















































































wals 
onth 


withdra 
iofn 


apparent, for beverage 
thdrawals thous. of tax ga 
nd of month 

thou 





thou 


id of month ak 

nport thous. of proof ¢ 
tified spirits and wines, production, total ¢ 

thous. of proof ¢g 

dc 


rd m x 
Tax-paid withdrawals do 
Stock end 
I 


n thous. of w 
withdrawals. -. do 
stocks, end of month 
. rts 








I bie withdrawals 
ks, end of month 
Imports 


ling materials produced at w ineries 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 


factory)t 
cold storage, end of month 
if } le, 92 New York 


thous. of lb 


core 





f 





tory 


Al n, whok 


, total} 
milk? 


muk 


f mv 


American, 


nonfat dry mi 


Preliminary 
let 








25,159 4 37 15, O36 16, 897 aie | 
11, O89 1, Ol 10, SOF 12, 420 11, 1% 
832, 439 | 838,023 42,050 845,407 | S50, OOF 








6, 334 5, 12 6, 139 6 $52 
726, 562 | 730,560 | 732,777 | 735,536 | 740, 71 
2,627 | 1,26 1,438 | 1,733 7R2 
ty { 1,0 5, 137 5.614 





162 aun 2 22f 237 
FI 129 0) 134 160 3 
1,41 1,477 611 1, 665 713 1, 758 
- 

11 





2, 923 2, 430 
10, 872 12, 455 11, 20 
190,095 | 180,012 | 170, 636 149. 61 
SRS $5 5O8 5 649 
3, 954 3, 49 1, 540 1, 871 912 


103, 101 L116, 07! Liv, O1 25,675 | 133, 450 150, OSS 
25, 103 28, S55 1, O4t 40, 915 61, 906 95, 998 
614 O04 aN M4 604 an? 








data not ©} te Rev ! ristand 2 of 1956 are ilable upon reques 
D July 1956 exclude production of wines and vermouth; for July 1955-Jume i, Such pr 
tI ns for the indicated it d for t periods specified are available upon request as follows: Butter, « 
| mber 1956; cor I k lé r it 6 








10, 421 2 


138, 034 
621 


i, 332 l 


149, 400 
147, 013 


wl 





oduction totaled 183,000 g 















191 & » 
‘ W444 ; 
8 “4 < a7 1 ® ” 



































72 18 178 213 
84 are m) os 
R77 80 , “vo 


















MA 10), S&S % (TF 32 
148 1272 G08 1» wi, OW a, &sS y 

457 uy 621 S48 81 

192 10, 566 17, 449 123, ("25 25, 263 rf 


















































IR SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS February 1958 


' cr 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 1957 1958 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of D | 


BUSINESS STATISTICS July | August 


\ Septem N I Janu- 
sem er ; er " ary 


FOODSTI 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


© 
Fx , inclu 
Prices, whole 


Vo. 3, straight 


> maltir 


Corn 
Production (cro 
Grindings, wet 
Receipts, interior } 
Stocks, domest 

Commercia 
On farms 
Exports, in 


r tl f bu ] ; I 7 11, 313 il : “ rf 11, 661 
17, 375 


l d J 6 ) 5 "126 151, 61¢ 57, 821 153,642 | 139, 360 
I 1 2, 339 l 1,118.4 

uding n I u I f bu 7 , { 12, § 4, O 2, 31k 2 10, 198 10,549 | 18, 643 | 
Prices, wholesak | 

No. 3, vellow (Chi per bu 1. 357 13 I : 33% 316 337 1,312 

Weighted average 336 1. 260 | 


Oats 
Production (crop estin 
Receipts, interior primary 1 
Stocks, dornestic, end of mont! 

Commercial i 21, 362 19, 495 17, 7§ 5,116 : 16, 083 24, 314 25, 420 

On farms ] ( 7 , 427 "1,056,555 
Exports, including oatmeal j 2, 6 i ‘ 2 lé , 237 1, 411 3, 490 1, 694 
Price, wholesale, > 3, whit “age 1 ( ] 727 : he 662 . 674 650 | 


10,607 | 26,275 | 7,805 | 


Rice 
Production 
California 

Receipt 
Shipmen 
Stocks, rot 
of month 
Southern State 
Receipts, roug 
Shipments fr 
Stoch dome 
ba end 


rport 





inada 


United Stat 
Comme 
Interic 

waren 
On fart 


} 


, wholesale 
1, dark northern s] ne , 
at } 304 3033 ». 37 } 35 2.361 | 2.382 

12 2 121 
108 2. 130 
289 | 2 30° 


2, hard winter 
2, red winter 
Weighted avg., 61 | 
Prelin y ! vised est eof 1 cro} ? December 1 estimate of 
crop year (July for barley, oats, and wheat: October for corn). 4 No quotation. 
rts based on 5-day weeks (prior thereto, based on 6-day weeks). Revisions for January 1954 through July 1956 are shown 





to bo ho bo 





9 
9 


r Revised. P 
# Old crop only; new I f ng I 
tRevised beginning January 1954 to reflect data comy from repx 
in the October 1957 Survey § Excludes 4 sma I it of pearl barley 9 Bags of 100 It 
o'The total includes wheat owned by Comm«e y Credit Corporation and stored off farms in its own steel and wooden bins; such data are not inciuded in the breakdown of stocks. 
qData for March, June, September, and December are not strictly comparable with those for other months, largely because of somewhat smaller coverage of the quarterly reports 





















February 1958 


Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS— Continued 


Wheat flour 


Production 


Flour thous. of sacks (100 Ib.) 

Operations, percent of capacity 

Offal short tons 
Grindings of wheat thous. of bu 


Stock held by mills, end of quarter 
thous. of sacks (100 Ib.)- 
Export do 
Prices, wholesale 
Spr 4 ort patents Minne polis) 


dol 
(kK 


per 


insas ( 





Winter, hard, short patent ity)..do 


LIVESTOCK 


d calves: 
(federally inspected): 


thous. of animals 


do 
pal markets do 
to 9 corn-belt States do 





dol 


City) 


per 100 lb 
do 
do 


cago 
1¢ 


Ctr 


ler (Kansa 


licago) 





of animals 
do 


federally inspected) _... thous 


ts, principal markets 


Chieago) 
dol. per 100 Ib 


ule, average, all grades 

rn price ratio 

of corn equal in value to 100 Ib. of live hog 
umt 


federally inspected) 





thous. of animals 


Receipts, principal markets . do 
Shipme feeder, to 9 corn-belt States do 
-rices, wholesale 
Lambs, average (Chicago) dol. per 100 Ib 
Lambs, feeder, good and choice (Omaha) do 


MEATS 





d carcass weight, leaf lard out), inspected 
ughter mil. of Ib 
Stocks (excluding lard), cold storage, end of month o | 
mil. of Ib 
Ey including lard) do 
Imports (excluding lard) do 
Beef 1 veal 
Production, inspected slaughter do 
Ste cold storage, end of month-. thous. of Ib 
Exports do 
Imports do 
Price, wholesale, beef, fresh, steer carcasses, choice 
00-700 Ibs.) (New York)...-- dol. per Ib 
I t I mutton 
Pro tion, inspected slaughter thous. of Ib 
on cold storage, end of month do 


uding lard), production, inspected slaughter 








. inspected slanghter thous. of Ib 


" Iry 


Stocks and cold storage, end of month ..._do 
Export do 
Price, wholesale, refined (Chicago) ......dol. per Ib 


' POULTRY AND EGGS 
-oultry 





Receipts, 5 markets thous. of Ib 

Stocks, cold storage (frozen), end of month....do 
vhole live fowls, heavy type, No. 1 | 
dol. per Ib 





millions 


luction, farm | 
thous. of Ib 
| 
| 


i egg production 
. cold storage, end of month: 





thous. of cases 
thous. of Ib 





Price, wholesale, extras, large (Chicago) 
dol. per doz 
MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 
Confectionery, manufacturers’ sales .thous. of dol 
Cocoa (cacao) beans 

Imports (inel. shells) . .. 

Price, wholesale, Accra (New York). 


long tons 
dol. per Ib 


* Revised. » Preliminary. 
7Prior to 1957, 
606,410,000 Ib. 


sack (100 Ib.)_- 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1956 
| Decem- 
ber 


FOODSTUFFS 


605 
, 686 
121 
363 


21. 65 
16. 67 
21.58 


5, 698 
3, 037 


16. 32 
13.3 


1, 062 
1, 023 
145 


19. 38 
7. 85 


} 2, 064 


| 679 
a5 
a4 

987.0 
263, 929 
14, 264 
11, 145 
390 


KO), 262 


11, 590 





1( 











If 


Janu- 
ary 


22, 162 

93.6 
119, 916 
MM), 711 


> 906 


6.020 | 








7. 52 





mil. of Ib 1,026.6 | 1,022.6 
xcluding lard | 
tion, inspected slaughter thous. of Ib | 754, 561 | 754, 416 
old storage, end of month do y 293, 332 
t do 9, 420 
do | 13, 061 
es, wholesale 
| moked, composite dol. per Ib . 511 . 516 
€ loins, 8-12 1b. average (New York) do . 421 1) 
| 


6, 353 
)1, OO8 


37, 811 


175 


| Febru- 


ary 


0 | 
1, 488 | 
1,770 | 

178 
*) os | 
18. 24 | 
27.50 | 
4, O85 
2, 622 


20. 00 


1,843 


136 


we. 5 





i, 378 
, 03S 


150 














6, 672 96, 970 
20, 660 37, 610 
270 . 231 | 


519 


5, 643 


9), 338 
15, 681 
ZA 


figures include data for sausage and sausage-room products 


and edible offal; figure for December 1956 comparable 


March | April 


May 


June 
' 






957 


| 
i 
! 


Septem 


August ber 


July 


AND TOBACCO—Continued 


21. 36 
19. 35 
26. 00 





1, 932 


631 

43 
918.1 
194, 214 


9, 521 


5. 975 


10 


1, 499 
1,947 

212 
22 61 
20. 86 
7. 00 


613 | 





5. 900 
5. (00 


J 23 07 
20. 20 
25.00 





18, 868 2), 317 2), 584 22. 057 19, 565 19,750 
79.0 a5. 2 5.1 RS. f 90.5} . 9 
365, 966 | 304,042 | 300,353 | 431,000 | 38 3M, 74 
43, 319 46, TUF 47,311 5K), 779 45,0 45, 395 
1s 4.9 
1, 903 2 048 1, 066 2, 203 2, 437 1, S7¢ 
| | 
| | 
6. 210 | 6. 00 6,010 6.135 6. 215 6 
5. 800 | 5. 57 576 5. 585 3. 5 


j 
506 615 638 | 742 8 “ay 
1, 759 726 1, 127 1, 801 1, 515 1, 473 
2,312 7 2. 41 2, S61 2, 158 | 1, 054 
272 § 679 1, 190 973 | 60s 





24. 76 25. 4 24.84 4 
20. 74 20. 3 2.11 20.1 
2 4. M > om 


October 





S-29 








1968 





| Noverm- | Decem- Ja 
| ber ber ur 



































































1, 866 


| . 


11, 003 





40, 504 
&. 100 


O64. 4 | 


703, 0068 | 
352, 914 
6, 592 


13, 745 
506 
435 


Ad 
708 | 


190, 
119, 122 
61. 040 

168 


0, 912 
7 =o 
i, 422 

223 





65 
ie 
33 


906. 1 
168, 509 
4,625 
16, 718 





oou 


661, 271 
343, 081 
5, 420 


13, 297 | 


182, 122 | 

197,116 

43. 783 
138 


52 606 
219, 988 


5, 731 
4, 032 
1, 208 
107, 568 


318 


M, 372 
16, 097 


DAG 





1, 963 
4 

* 

30 
wel 
141, 556 
3, 404 
16. 412 


40M 


2, Oy 


6, 837 
911.3 
657, 319 
323, 905 
6,414 
10, 685 
516 

477 


186, 287 


120, 168 | 
65, 696 | 
153 | 


58, 155 | 


202, 191 


150 


5, 662 
4,001 


1,719 
140, 456 


200 


6s, 374 


14, 053 
253 





18.15 
15.1 
1,044 
ol4 

108 
23. 00 
21. 06 











5, 582 
190, 441 


1%) 
5, 038 

3, 835 

1,812 | 
166, O42 


209 
62, 783 


24, 757 | 
305 


19. 39 20), 37 v.12 17.16 16. 79 17. 06 ‘ 
| 
15.7 le 16. 15.9 17.0} 182 
1, 200 11 1, 104 210 958 975 
1. 108 1.{ 1 38 1, 463 930 | vi2 
222 i! ria 690 248 | 190 
| 
3. 75 23. 75 22. 00 21, 22.00 22. 42 
20. 60 21.14 21.88 21. OF 1.06 | 21. 30 
| 


1,851 | 1, 828 SS 2 it 
W 
4 ‘ ‘ 
42 1 





1,019.8 l 0.4 0.7 1,064.9 a06.1 | SM4_7 
116,063 | 120,414 "84 | 118, 864 | 142, 236 |r 146, 840 
1, 637 1,774 " 2,77 2, 483 | 4, OS 
11, 706 0, 77 5, Wl +24 0. 489 
430 44s 135 422 i 447 
mS 9 on 4.870 44,043 4,543 
6, 399 74 5 Ole 4, 3090 ’ 5, 206 | 
777.7 7.4 M75 | 1,048.6 979.8 | 1,000.8 
577, 734 | 570,219 | 639,808 | 788,160 | 730,191 | 742, 467 
| 204, 404 | 7,043 44, OS. 138,412 | 163 } 2 i) 
5, 036 { 4,559 wid 4, 269 | 
11, 121 7, OM sind 10, 202 | 
543 fol 2 479 | 190 Pr, 81 
512 52 lt {80 | 473 409 » 








146,019 | 137, 940 151, 801 | 189, 478 
101, 808 76, 600 68, 650 | 7 7 
34, 707 24, 347 30, 532 | 
. 165 1 168 
| 
| 
60,319 | 6 75 | 68, 307 
185, 138 | 202,178 | 261, 146 | 
148 15g 
4, 786 4, ARS +. 416 
2, 888 1, 78 1, 3m 
1, 07 1,174 SY. 
176, 721 14, 728 47, 430 
361 408 i Z 


59, 996 74, 812 117, 739 | 126, XS 
21, 710 7, 636 oO) o SOF 
. 305 ‘21 au a4 


with those beginning 1957, 



























) 1, 920 x32 
5 at + 
4 a7 















































































4, 587 2 
sas 
302 AW ‘ 
99,230 | 74,505] 43,754 
444 114 















17, 19 | 105, @2 
10, 272 | 
» ton 







which exclude such ! 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


| 
| Septem 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 1956 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS ~ 
eT ry er 
IDSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 


a March April May 


Con. 


MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 


Coffee 
Clearances from B 
To United States 
Visible supply, United State 
Imports 
Price, wholesale, Santos, No. 4 (New York) 


Fish 
Stocks, 

Sugar 
Cuban stocks, raw 


oold stor 


United States 
Deliveric ur 
Production and re« 
Production rt tor 

Entries from 1 re, tot 199, 5F ) 5 7 
Hawaii and Puer tf i i 0, 632 3, 37 7 : 1 

4 5 538, 4 f 23,7 j 833, OO 

7 70,8 42 7 829, 565 

4 y 74 3, BS 3, 534 


total 
7 sig 2s 000 
2, 239 


Deliveries 
tic cons 


For dom 
For export 
Stocks, raw and refir 
Exports 
Imports 
Raw sugar 
From Cuba 
From Pr ili 
Refined 
From Cuba 
Prices (New York 
Raw, wholesale 
d 
Retail 
W holesals 
Tea, imports 


total 





roBACCO 


Leaf 
Production (cr 
Stocks, dealer al 

total 
Dorn 
Cigar lea 
Air-cu 
laneour 
Foreign gro 
Cigar 
Cigarette 
Exports, inelu 
Imports, inchudt 

Manufactured p 

Production, 


Dp « 


imption 
irettes ( 
I 

Pax-pe 





rar ir 


Cigar l 
Manufactures 
Exports, cigarettes 
Price, cigarett 
saler and jobber, 


HIDES AND SKINS 


Imports, total t 
Calf and kip 8k 
Cattle hide 
Goat and ki 
Sheep and lar 

Prices, whol 
Calfskins, pack 
Hides, steer, he 

LEATHER 


Production 
Calf and w 
Cattle hide 

1 bi 


) 


Goat and 
Sheep and 
Export 
Sols 
Bend 
or 
Upper 
Prices, wt 
hen 





leather 
} 


soe, 


Upper, ¢ 


r Revise 
! Beginnir 
fl 


J Bags of 





URVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and _ tees 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of Decen an Febru 
BUSINESS STATISTICS | ~y ar se March April May June July 


LEATHER AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


LEATHER MANUFACTURES 


ind slippers: 9 
Production, total ‘ ..thous. of pairs 41, 668 5 51, 250 54, 925 52, 6 33 226 l 43, 815 44,019 
Shoes, sandals, and play shoes, except athletic, 
total : .-thous. of pairs 37, 02: 7, 57 46, 172 49, 045 
By kinds 

Men’s — do ; 1 &, RAK 9, 755 9, 49 . OF q 7 7 a490 & 484 
Youths’ and boys’... cieceae i x1 t 2, ‘ 3 » 43 15 2 O7 674 _ RAD 

Women's Ee ..-.d0 . 24, 42 7 i 25, & 3 ; 2, 41: A, 701 f 17, 801 

M s’ and children’s...........-.- 3 do hi ‘ 5, 45 $7 768 
Infants’ and babies’ ..do 


ORD | 39, 555 


for housewear_........- oe ...do 
do 
r footwear a “ — ..do 
orts enka iol ciadiia tical do 
s, wholesale, f. 0. b. factory 
‘s and boys’ oxfords, dress, cattle hide upper, 
Gioodyear welt... é 1947-49 = 100 l I 4.1 124.1 124.1 124. 1 
Women’s oxfords, elk side upper, Goodyear 
velt H peas Be, _...1947-49= 100 31.3 1.3 1.3 131.3 131.3 131.3 
Women’s pumps, low-medium quality ......do l 7 117.8 118.9 118.9 118. ¢ 








LUMBER AND MANUFACTURES 





LUMBER—ALL TYPES? 


|! Lumber Manufacturers Association 

ction, total bd, ft. 
woods ‘ i ec 
voods. ees do 


nts, total A do 
rdwood ah — do 
ft woods_. ities ni do 


gross), mill, end of month, total _- do 
Hardwoods 7 Qe ac ee = do 

twoods eee = do 
total sawmill products . -M bd. ft. 
total sawmill products 


SOFTWOODS t 


infilled, end of month... 


, mill, end of month 


do 
, scantlings, ete... - do 


1, No. 1, dried, 2’ x 4”, R. L 
dol. per M_ bd. ft 
‘and better, F. G., 1" x4", R. L 
dol. per M bd. ft 


ew aS ..--mil. bd. ft 
infilled, end of month ._...-- do 
, lo 
do 
rill and concentration yards, end of 
: -mil. bd. ft 
total sawmill products... M bd. ft 
timber RES do 
planks, scantlings, ete.._.. do 
lesale, composite 
2and better, 1” x 6”, R. L 
dol. per M bd. ft 
B and better, F. G., 1” x 4”, 8. L 


dol per 


ew - 
unfilled, end of month 
1 do 
do 
ross, mill, end of month. _-. do 
ilesale, Ponderosa, boards, No. 3 common 
dol. per M bd. ft 


HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Ord - - 7 

oO infilled, end of month... 

Production 

Shipment . 

Stocks (gross), mill, end of month 
Oak 

Ordet new 

Order 

Production 

shipments. 2 

Stocks (gross), mill, end of month...... do 


13, 050 
2,400) 
+ 700 


v, oe 


SA, O10 

55, €80 42, 102 
- 7 7 8&3, 610 74, S07 

do 3 3 7A, ) ¢ 32 7 ri 7 84,113 74, 478 

103,814 103, 134 








® Preliminary 
for production for January 1955-July 1956 will be shown later 
s for January 1954-July 1956 are shown on p. 24 of the November 1957 Survey. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 1956 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of | 7, 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 7 


PLYWOOD 

Hardwood (except cont 

Shipments (market 
Inventories (f 

Hoftwood (Dougla 


IRON AND STEEI 
Foreign trade 
Iron and steel pre 
Exports, t t 
Scrap 
Imports, tot 
Scrap 


Iron and Steel Scrap 
Productic 

liome 

Purchases 
Consumption, t 


Stocks, 


cor 


Iron ore 
All district 
Mine 
Shipment 
Stocks, at mi 
Lake Superior 
Shipments fror 


} 


nro 
I 


Imports 
Mangunes 
Pig Iron and Iron Manufactures 


Casting 
Order 


, eTay 
, unfille 


Shipments, 
For sale 
astings, m 
Orders, 
Shipmer 
For 
ig iron 
Productio 
Con 
Stocks (cor 


umptior 
un 
Prices, whol 
Com 

Basic (furnace 
‘ 


Foundry, No 


Steel. Crude and Semimanufactures 


Stoel casting 
Shipment 
For sale, tot 
Railway 
Steel forgings 
Orders, unfill 
Shipment 
Drop an¢ 
Press | 
Stee] ingots and 
Production 
Percent of 
Prices, whol 
Composite, fir 
Bteel billets, rere 


Structural shape ) 
Steel scrap, No. 1, heavy 


Steel, Manufactured Products 


Barrels and drums, steel, hea 
Orders, unfilled, end of mont 
Shipments 
Stocks, end of month 

Oans, metal, shipments 

total for sale 
Food 
Nonfood 
Shipments for sak 

Closures (for glass container 
Orowns, production 

r Revised » Pre 

t Revisions for the indis 

o'For 1958, percent o 

1956, on capacity 


md own ust 


product ic 


thousane 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1957 








351 
71 


460, 530 


203, 957 | 27 


18 





r 1953-3d quarter 1956; iron a 
tons of steel; for 1957, data are 


”), 037 


22, 803 


452, 904 | 


Septer 


ber 


August 


145 
111, O80 
33, H41 


018 926 | 139, Of 
105, € 


”) 8 


417.5 


546,228 
369, 117 
177,111 


405, 903 
1, 056 346, O41 
1, 938 i 


404, 235 


1, 371 


1, 041 31, 914 


Octot 


} 


285, 436 
169, 411 
r116, 025 
r242,053 | 2 
1, 366 
18, 533 ! 


nd steel exports and imports, January July 1956 


based on capacity as of Jal 


1, 1957 


133,459,150 tons 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 1906 - : . ° —— — 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition "a Decem . | | | Septem 
BUSINESS STATISTICS ~ — uch | April | May June July ugust |") oe 


METALS | AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 


October 


IN 
| 








IRON AND STEEL— Continued 
Steel, Manufactured Products— Continued 
ts, net shipments: 


thous. of short tons 

d products do 
apes (heavy), steel piling do 

. ae _..do 


) sories ‘ do 
ool steel, total do 
t rolled (inel nat shapes) .......do 

nforcing . . -do 
‘ol i finished 


n 7 tubing — 
1 wire products__- 
roducts —_ 
nd strip (incl. electrical), total_. 
Hot rolled_. . - 
Cold rolled. ae ...do 


tructural steel: 
net). _ 10Uus. § tons 
-- 2 ao 
1 of month hon do 


NONFERROUS METALS AND PRODUCTS 
n, primary, domestic. -. short ton 
| recovery from scrap@-.-- do 


ys, » crus le do 
‘ do 
ing “ , 995, .----dol. per Ib 
ents: 
id pig and ingot (net)....mil. of Ib 
‘tal. _ do 
do 


ao 


..Short tons 90, 427 
do | 123, 197 
do 84, 899 
do 38, 208 


recovered as refined_........- -do 22, 171 


eral 
do 60, 226 
do 14, 970 


, Scrap, brass and bronze ingots. do 49, 408 
- ao 39, 786 


Consumption, refined (by mills, etc.) _. .do 112,119 32, 75 12, 33 116, 700 
Stocks, refined, end of month, total__ do 237, 157 | 228, 26 2 5 249, 583 
Fabricators’ do 21, 2, 696 , 822 | 110, 196 
Price, bars, electrolytic (N. Y.) dol. per Ib 3505 355 25 3145 
Copper-base mill and foundry products, shipments 
ruarterly 
Brass mill products See 
ver wire mill products@__-. 
ind bronze foundry products.........- 


| 
e, Trecove pone Sa short tons 27, 109 30, 229 29, 136 30, 865 30, 915 29, 855 26,717 | 26,994) 27,496 
ndary stim ated recoverab | a 34, 498 36, 009 38, 283 38, 483 37,570 | 36,7! 32,672 | 26,670); 33,908 
Im} vorts (general), ore@, metal_. 56, 005 i4, O07 3,527 | 38,830] 41,855 | 34,382 48, 064 43, 297 41,013 
umption, total liad 89, 700 | 101, 400 4, 400 97, 400 94,900 | 04, 90, 800 84,200 | 101, 600 


s, end of month 
luecers’, ore, base bullion, and in process® | } 
aie short tons..| 118,078 | 120, 975 23, 276 | 126,053 | 121, 691 7, 120, 706 | 134,039 | 122,340 | 116,093 , 683 | 102. 401 
Refiners’ (primary), refined and antimonial@ | | | 
short tons 39, 129 40,559 | 44,833 39, 846 49, 348 ha, | 64,065 67, 206 60, 029 54, 002 58, 2 70, 101 
Consumers’, total. do 115, 865 | 118,124 | 117, 554 | 119, 375 q , 73 99, 652 92,601 | 96,424 | 103, 910 5, 6 1146, 630 
Scrap (lead- base, purchased), all consumers..do 57, 020 55, 465 56, 535 49, 716 5, 647 i, 208 41, 762 45, 063 $3, 633 45, 877 5 44, 979 
Price, pig, desilverized (N. Y ) dol. per Ib . 1600 . 1600 .1600 | =. 1600 16 il 1432 1400 . 1400 BH 1350 
Tin 
Production, pig (secondary) co” - nae ame 285 295 260 RS 29! % 266 212 271 | 276 297 290 
Imports for consumption), bars, pigs, etc. .do , 28! 4,746 3, 964 | 3,748 | 6,388 5,17 5, 490 5 3, 780 
Consumption, pig, total .do 7, 995 7, 140 i , oo | 6, 820 6, 470 | 4 , (40 A, 97! 5, 925 
Primary... sagenees do 5, 440 5, 000 5, | 6,06 |} 4,555 4, 345 , 8 , 385 , 195 3, 500 
Exports, incl. reexports (metal) ._. .do v9 26 : j | 26 165 | 6 105 3s 
Stocks, pig (industrial), end of month -- .do , O28 19,135 | 18,190 3, 4: 8, 62! | 19,200} 21,315 
Price, pig, Straits (N. Y.), prompt dol. per Ib_. X 1. 0135 1. 0022 ; . 993 x32 . 9802 | 9646 
Zine | 
Mine production, recoverable zincA......short tons , 445 FSO, 174 | * 46,080 | © 51,057 | + 51,7 * 47, 123 | © 45, 490 | * 42,672 2, 376 | * 34,77 39, 350 
Imports (general): 
Ores and concentrates® 42, 189 41,314 42, 2, 206 45, 630 47,619 | 41,633 36, 709 41,048 22: 44, 280 
Metal (slab, blocks) -.....-. REA , 452 27, 494 24, 288 22, 761 30, 037 20, 376 23, 406 21, 899 22, 568 . 62! 21, 776 
Slab zinc 
Production (primary smelter), from domestic and 
foreign ores....... ...-Short tons... 6 86, 748 2 i 89, 791 90, 032 84, 009 80, 577 78, 845 
Secondary (redistilled) production, total._...d -| 6,73 6, 704 5, . 06 6,715 6, 823 6, 710 5, 202 5, 321 
Consumption, fabricators’, total ‘ ; 90, 490 , 753 3 77,489 | 75,909 | 73, 464 65, 123 74, 562 : 
Exports... 496 5 aw 1,201 877 822 3, 769 789 5 | g 56 222 
Stocks, end of month: 
Producers’ ’, smelter (AZI) 78, 974 », 4 105, 531 | 112,693 | 133,455 | 
Consumers’ eee 90, 500 , 23 , 84, 648 71, 124 70, 632 72, 238 74, 078 f 74, 131 
Price, prime Western (St. Louis)... -dol. per Ib_. . . 1380 1388] .i . 13590 . 1192 1136 1001 1000 1000 . 1000 
Zine oxide (zine content of ore consumed) | 


146,179 | 149, 206 88, 5, 92! 152,513 |r 166, 660 









































short tons- ; 9, 050 q 8 6, 552 7, 833 - 7, 599 &, 630 654 ' 7, 6, 608 5, 618 


r Revised ® Preliminary. 

@ Basic metal content. 

4A Revisions for aluminum castings (1955) and copper and zinc mine production (January-August 1956) will be shown later. 
@ Data in 1957 Bustness STATISTICS represent total production (both primary and secondary). 





Unless other wise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


HEATING APPARATUS, EXCEPT ELECTRIC 


Radiators and convectors, cast tron 
Shipments thous. of se 
Stocks, end of month 

Oil burners: 

Shipments 
Stocks, end of month 
Stoves and ranges, don 
Shipments, total 
Coal and wood 
(ias (inel. bungalow 
Kerosene, lire 
3, domestic 
il and wood 


.crosene, £ 


rm-alr furnaces 


MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 


Blowers, fans, and unit } 
Blowers and fans, new ord 
Unit-heater group, t 

Foundry equipment 


Furnaces, industri 
Fleetrie proce r 
Fuel-ftred (excep 


Industrial trucks (¢ 
Hand (motorized 
Rider-ty pr 

Industrial tracks ar 
ments 


Machine tools (met 
New orders (net) 
Domestic 
ipments, total 
Domesti« 
Estimated backlog 


Other machinery and 
Construction mac 
moving) 4 
Farm machines anc 
excluding tractor 


Tractors (except 
off-highway 
Value ¢ 
Tracklaying 4 
Value@ 
Wheel-t 
Value 


Pumps (steam, power, cé 
orders 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Batteries (automotive replacer — 


Household electrical appli 
Refrigeration, output 
Vacuum cleaner 


Washers, domesti 
Radio sets, product 
Television sets (inel 


Insulating materials an 
Insulating materi 


Vulcanized fiber prod 
Consumption of fils 
Shipments of vulear 

Stee] conduit id 


Motors and gene 

New order 

Polyphase ind 
New orders 
Billing 

Direct current motor 
New orders 
Billings 


’ Revised. P Pre 

@ Revisions for va. 
tractors (1955 and Ist and 2 

0 Not strictly comp 
$8.5 million and $11.0 milli 

? Includes data not st 

AData beginning Jar 

§ Radio production « 
1957 cover 5 weeks r Decet 

§ Data for polyphase iz 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS February 


1956 


MET 


ALS 





oy larch Apri j thy : n ae ) Decem 


AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 


4 669 
140, 339 

7, 649 | 
143, 356 
17, 406 
78, 250 


208, 630 


R 
Ll, 740 





Represents 6 weeks’ production 
ind January-August 1956), construction m 


TATISTICS ita lude shipments of farm elevators and blower 
pectively 

I Lin 1957 

Data f 


motors and generators, from 20 to 25 companies. 





























































SURVEY OF 


February 1958 


1956 








Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of |), —— ve 
BUSINESS STATISTICS Decem-| Janu- | Febru 


ber ary ary 


PETROLEUM, 





COAL 











Produetior thons. of short tons 2, 342 2 629 > 183 
tocks in producers’ storage yards, end of mo..do 342 204 288 
rt do 658 $49 OF 


com posite dol. per short ton 2 ow 29. 41 20. 41 
ile, chestnut, f. 0. b. car at mine do 5. 575 15. 575 15. 575 





. ! thous. of short tons 
Industrial consumption and retail deliveries, total 
thous. of short tons 











Industrial consumption, total. __- do 3 
Electric-power utilities ............... do 15, 649 12, 987 
Coke ovens a + TFS “ do 9, 372 8, 476 
Reehive coke ovens es ae de 418 | 405 | 
Steel and rolling mills. nvbaiitaete do 593 is] 
Cement mills “do 809 | 718 
Other industrials do 9, 194 | 7, 953 


Railroads (class 1) ‘ . do 
Bunker fuel (foreign trade) -_-.-.-- 





lealer deliveries 





Retail 





dustrial and retail dealers’, end of month, 


total .thous. of short tons 78,008 | 72,973 
Ir trial, total do 76, 886 72, 135 
J tric-power utilities... _. a do 45, O56 3, 
Coke over ne acto do 13, 804 2 

teel and rolling mills > de 530 
Cement mills J otenbonts do 1, 576 
Other industrials PPA SESS do 14, 061 





Railroads (class T) pennants do S60 


i 
lo 


lealers 





do 








Retail, composite __. dol. per short ton 16. 2 16. 31 6.31 
W holesak 
Screenings, indust. use, f. 0. b. car at mine_.do 5. 433 5. 467 5). 467 
Larce domestic sizes, f. 0. b. car at mine do 7. 630 7 #41 M41 





COKE 





hive thous 


of short tons oe 5 
Oven (byproduct)_.... ‘ do 6, 620 6, 5, Oe 
Petroleum coke ¢ ‘ ees do 49 72 Fs 
Stocks, end of month: 

Oven-coke plants, total] oe do 2, 326 2, 096 2, 015 

At furnace plants__. * nisin do 1, 924 1, 793 1, 765 

At merchant plants _ do 402 303 i) 

Petroleum coke ‘ . do 204 292 37 

Export do 57 78 61 
Price, beehive, Connellsville (furnace) 

dol. per short ton 15. 00 15. 00 15,19 





PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS 


Crude petroleum 








71,320 
2 si 


CURRENT BUSINESS 


1957 


COAL, AND PRODUCTS 


March April May June July 





1, 807 in 2 
$5 SH , ya 8 | 
363 “2 10 wr 


29. 43 29. 21 27. 58 27. 5S 27. 


71 14 








$4 
7, 281 33, 369 32, 208 0, 770 40) 
x 30, 534 29, 2F8 20 
12, 322 12, 210 12, 
&, TR2 i) 
420 342 5 
175 415 
773 737 fiat 
&, 192 7, 430 6, 302 ‘ 
wt 729 68 614 





16. 32 16. 2¢ 15, 94 15. oF ‘ 
5. 465 5. 5 5. 603 5. 601 s, 
7. 484 7.135 7. 005 7. 16 





6, 632 6, 221 6, 46 6, 2 on 
oe 521 bres 4 
2, 108 2, 154 2, 260 2, 206 2 
1, 800 1, 758 1, 766 1 1 
308 306 404 
300 345 172 G4 
73 64 71 77 
15, 2 15.2 15.2 2 


Ve completed number 2, 334 2, 667 2, 164 2,144 2, 500 1, 991 2 
Productior thous. of bbl 228,673 | 231,880 | 215 239, 214 | 226,231 | 220,696 215,202 | 2 
Refinery operations percent of capacity 93 4 1) oO a7 om wN 
Consumption (runs to stills thous. of bbl 252, 361 | 256,485 | 226,461 | 240,445 | 232.197 | 247,760 | 236,002 24 
Stocks, end of month 
Gasoline-bearing In U. 8., total do 266,014 | 256,244 256, 344 
At refineries ; do 7 7 
At tank farms and in pipelines -. do 










‘rice (Oklahoma-Kansas) at well dol. per bbl 2. 82 2. 82 3. 07 
Ref petroleum products 


ction 














14, 100 9, 147 3, 703 1,745 ! 
27, 680 28, 537 $3, 466 119 ; 





ist 
4s 
Js0 





036 
620 


810 
280 
443 
033 
229 
307 
9 


442 
149 










Distillate fuel ofl. ._. ee thous. of bbl 61, 413 %, 970 A2, 034 55, 444 5, 10 ‘4, 23 

Residual fuel oil oun = do 39, 922 35, 54 33, 94 34, 19" ‘3, 08 33, 77% 
Domest lemand 

Distillate fuel off... race do * 71, 379 92, 9G 65, 815 60, 855 45, 981 d $1, OF a1, 12m 

Residual fuel oil do 4, 381 ), 868 h), S09 HM, 221 47, 202 41,902 7, Mol oS, 1H 
Consumption by type of consumer: 

Electric-power plants ; do &, 268 1,904) 6,0 6, 57 6,474| 6,314 238 

Railways (class I) ; jean do 8. 712 s, 861 ows &, 421 4 . O48 ain 650 

Vessels (bunker oil) ‘ wiiaadan do 7, 916 7, 990 ti, 93S 8, 791 8, 205 Ss, 18 7, 7s vit 
Stocks, end of month 

Dist ite fuel off . ———— do 135, 981 00, 572 85, le 6, 24 78, 743 GS, OH 17, 364 38, 359 

R | fuel oi} ; ie do 38,403 | 36, 201 7, 371 7 42s 41, ce 45,872 | 49.62 








late fuel off pees do 7 
Residual fuel oil. — do 4,110 5, 466 
Prices, wholesale 
Distillate (N. Y. Harbor, No. 2 fuel) 
dol. per gal 109 109 119 
2. 25 2.45 2.4 


Residual (Okla., No 6 fuel) dol. per bbl 
Kerosene 
Production ° -thous. of bbl 11, 735 11, 384 0, 874 


Domestic demand do 14,124 17, 946 12, 153 
Stocks, end of month... do 31,420] 24,019 21,13 
Fxports do 659 1, 080 be 


Price, wholesale, bulk lots (New York Harbor) 
dol. per gal 115 115 125 





r Revised * Preliminary 
K ons for 1956 (thous. bbl.): Distillate (January-June 83,728; 69,192, 6 
AO. 62 1,306; 52,599; 46,742; 43,687; 39,909; 36,217; 39,480; 30,487; 14; 50,490; kerose 
2 Re ons for October and November 1956 (thous. bbl.): 8,745; 8,377 








Includes nonmarketable catalyst coke. 





January~-November 17,423; 13,870; 12,086 


for January-October 1956 for production and consumption will be shown later 


§, RAS 4, 404 2, 933 2. B44 2. Ble 
119 119 4 114 Wwe 

2. 45 2.35 2. 35 2.3 2. 15 

10, 307 s * GIT is 

10, 201 6.7 nh 4,048 | 

0), 223 21, 512 I, 872 #1, 713 } 
80) 579 7s a 
12 12 1m l 14 

45,587, 38,320; 33,448; (September-No ber 








16 


47 


28 40 


4. 532 





Ald 
“ wy 
¥), 455 
1, 4 
2 603 

604 


lay 
2 509 
1, Be 

i 

81 


24, 7 
go 
ane 


( 
9° 
& M4 
6, 454 
# aR2 
ec 
110 

™ 
1,342; 6,1 


Deeem 
her 


2, Ww 


al, 48 
13, 45 





4, mo 


Uns 









600 
270 





613 








155 


482 


S03 












































SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS February 1958 


S-36 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of Ds 
BUSINESS STATISTICS : 


Septem 


| 
April | May June ly August 


PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS— Continued 


efined petroleum product Cc 
Lubricants 
Production 
Domestic demand 
Stocks, refinery, loft 
Exports 
» whole 





Productior 
Gasoline 
Natural-ga 

Used at 


Domestie « 
Stocks, end o 
Finis 
At ref 


halt 
Asphalt roofing, 
Roll roofing an 1 cay 
Smoott 


5 
Mi 


As Pal alt beard 
Saturated felts 








PULP, PAPER, AND 


PULPWOOD AND WASTE PAPER 


Pulpwood 
Receipts 
Consumption 
Stocks, end of month 
Waste paper 
Receipts 
Consumption... ! 710 | 689, 816 
Stocks, end of month lo 5 39 5 590 17, 104 506, 25 5 557 | 496, 039 481, 179 
WOOD PULP 
Production 
Total, all grades 
Dissolving and special alpha 
Sulfate _. ‘ 
Sulfite 


Groundwood 
Defibrated or exploded 
Soda, sernichem., screenings, damaged, 
Stocks, end of month 
Total, all mills 
Pulp mills = 
Paper and board mills 
Nonpaper mills 


Exports, all grades, total. - -- . 4 | 
I a and ae alpha._._. i 4 5 17. | 14.1 
All other : A J 59.0 36. 2 











Imports, all grades, total... .. aati ....do | 7 7 | 3. § 168. 6 176. 53. ¢ 3.7 184.3 


Dissolving and special alpha pisiebcacniiah do....} 12. g 13. £ 11.8 | 10.0 | 5 11. 9.2 
All other . — = 5 165.9 | 7 ' 156.8 166. f 2% 175.0 | 








* Revised. » Preliminary. 

1 Revisions for 1956 (thous. bbl.): Lubricants (domestic demand), January and February, 3,511; 3,420; April-June—3,763; 3,978; 3,604; August-November—3,858; 3,492, 4,152; 3,473; gaso- 
line (total productien), January-November 121,807; 111,816; 118,766; 109,419; 119,695; 119,316; 123,277; 125,184; 119,793; 008; 117,460; natural-gas liquids used in other gasoline ble nds, Jan- 
— November—2,677; 3,203; 3,008; 2,700; 3,257; 2,025; 3,076; 3,592; 2,718; 1,474; 1,680; gasoline (domestic dems anuary-Novem ber—100,562; 98,123; 112,383; 113,063; 123,822; 126,717; 120,864; 
126,070; 111,583; 119,636; 112,187; Jet ft tel (domestic demand), Febru: ary, 5,072; April~-November—5,311; 6,462; 6,543; 6,438; 6,730; 7,351; 6,985; 5,686. 

©Asphalt—6.5 bbl. =1 short ton; wax—1 bbl. = 280 Ib. 





February 1958 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1956 1957 
oi } | . | | | 
May June July | August | >°P™™-| October Novem-} Decem 

’ bur ber | ber 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and : 
Seeeee ap ee Caves & Ge Say oles oy Decem Janu- | Febru- | 
ber ary | ary March April | 


PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTING—Continued 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS 


All paper and board mills, production: 

Paper and board, total. _- thous. of short tons 2, 67 , 4 2, 664 
Paper do } 217 t 18 , 168 1,172 
Paperboard ' amank do . f 1, 237 
Wet-machine board ‘ do 
Construction paper and board do 

sper, excl. building paper, newsprint, and paperboard 
American Paper and Pulp Association): 

? thous. of short tons 830.9 

do 3.6 ; D.: 706.9 

Production do ’ 2 , 021. 3 1, OOR. 6 

Shipments ¢ do 23. ¢ f t 859.9 849. 3 

Stocks, end of month 9 do 5 3. ¢ 519.9 518.2 

Fine paper: | 

Orders, new _ . ! 3 | 31.7 : 134.0 

Orders, unfilled, end of month si ; 3 9.6 70.1 

Production 2% ‘ 135.1 

Shipments y 35. § y ‘ 140.0 

Stocks, end of month j % | 136. 7 

Printing paper | | 

Orders, new 36 5 3 336.9 

unfilled, end of month 


Orders, new 9 _. 
Orders, unfilled, end of month 9 - 


Orders, 
Production 

Shipments 

Stocks, end of month 

wholesale, book paper, “A” grade, 


Price, i 
dol, per 100 Ib 


finish, white, f. o. b. mill 
Coarse paper 
Orders, new thous. of short tons 
unfilled, end of month 


Orders 


Production 


i of mont} 


Newfoundland 


nts from mills 
cks at mills, end of month 
1 State 
umption by publishers 
luctior 
nts from mills 
( d of month 
At 
At isher 
In transit to publishers 


do 
rolls, contract, delivered to principal port 
dol. per short ton 
rd (National Paperboard Association 
thous. of short tons 
, end of month do 
i, t do 
of activity 
ucts 
containers, 
ts 
yaper boxes, index of value 


L¢ 
fiber, 








corrugated and solid 
mil. sq. ft. surface area 


New orders 1947-49 100 
ipments do 
PRINTING 


number of editions 
do 





ublication, total 
books 


litions 





ri 


Ty 


| 


RUBBER | 
Natural rubber | | 
Consumption long tons 45,130 | 52,68 , 46, 511 41,282 | 39, 7 7 43,816 | 
Stocks, end of month ses do 116, 469 75 07 7% 98, 717 ©), 694 GS, ‘ ‘ 3 ‘ r OR 204 
Imports, includiug latex and guayule . do 57, 653 , 346 37, § 96 52. 5 30. 201 51 871 | 44.583 
Price, wholesale, smoked sheets (New York . . . 
dol. per Ib 33 ) 295 | 
80, 951 401 106 
68, 044 77, 820 | * 75 
163, 648 s 160, 507 
19, 817 , 2 14, 606 | 


Synthetic rubber: 
Production...... 7 long tons 
nsumption - . -. an ee 
s, end of month do 
do. 


| 
| 
| 
20. 05D 
5&3 18, 196 
355 | 29, 301 


Reclaimed rubber 
Production ‘ ne do._..| , 5 5, OFS 21, 896 25, 20, 444 ‘ 3 19, 892 | 
Consumption on do | 22 x 24, 23, 145 z : 19, 676 § 21,704 

Stocks, end of month Saas = Fe 34, 969 29, 972 < 25 ang | 








r Revised » Preliminary. 
? Data exclude estimates for “tissue paper.” 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


TIRES AND TUBES 


Pneumatic casi 
Production 


Shipments, total 
Original equipment 
Replacement equipment 
Export 


Stocks, end of montt 
Exports... 


Inner tubes 
Production... 
Shipments. 


Stocks, end of month 
Exports... 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Production, finished cement 

Percent of capacity 
Shipments, finished cement 
Stocks, end of m« 

Finished 

Clinker 


LAY PRODUCTS 


Bric k, ung! 474 “1 
Production 
Shipmentso* 
Price, wholesal 


Clay sewer pipe a 
Production 
Shipments 

Structural tile, ur 
Production 
Shipments 


GLASS PRODUCTS 


Glass containg 


Production 


Shipments, dom 
General-use food 
Narrow-neck f 


W ide-me 


Stocks, end of 


GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS 


Lath 
W allboard 
All other¢ 


r Revised. ® Preliu 
7 Revisions to be publis 
eathir f 


©OComprises 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1956 











| Septem 


April May June July August he 


PRODUCTS—Continued 


9, 490 8, 489 8, 443 8, 917 
9.1%) i 0, 840 9, 838 
3, 23 2 993 +, 008 4.214 
; 6, O46 6, 488 

126 130 


18, 477 
139 


3, 134 
3, 683 


5, 966 
oO ~v 70 7 


40), $84 
104 
30, 707 


m), 25 
11. 016 


625, 020 83, 681 


634, 291 | 569, 602 


30. 816 30, 816 


February 1958 


1958 


. | Novem-| Decem Janu 


et 
: ber ber ary 











February 1958 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 








Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and __— z — ppc . ———_——_— 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of Sie aby | | | | —_ N Yecem- 
BUSINESS STATISTICS head he Febru-| Mareh | April | May | June | July | Augus tem-| October | Novem-| Decem 

ary ary 


1956 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


APPAREL 
Hosiery, shipments ...thous. of dozen pairs 10, 816 2,126 11, 628 12, 304 11,090 


Men's apparel, cuttings-{A 
1 ored garments: 
Suits ‘ thous. of units 1,612 : 1, 820 1, a8 12,045 , 82 : l 1, 388 1, 665 1,406 
244 308 365 32 310 | 1v2 
5, 136 5,472 5, 640 42 5, 3 5, tit 4, 848 6, 120 », OBS | 


11, 108 .772 | 13,805 | 15,381 | 13,062 | 


Overeoats and topcoats do... 320 
rousers (separate), dress and sport do... 4, 044 
woven fabrics), dress and sport 
thous. of doz 1, 616 2, 1, 735 i 4 5 1, Sit 
wk dothing 
Dungarees and waistband overalls do 172 256 Qn 1 265 
Shirts do 252 om 4 4 1 325 
Y n’ MLUSS€ s’, juniors’ outerwear, cuttings f 
thous. of units 1, 487 2, 3 2, 3t 3,17 1, 431 
do 16, 900 4 7 21,7 § D 27. 180 
do 876 , 347 u 676 


blouses, and shirts thous. of doz S61 ‘ : 1,154 
COTTON 


Cotton (exclusive of linters) 
roduetion 
innin thous. of running bales 212,815 ]° 413,151 4 . 232 
[ ate, equivalent 500-Ib. bales 
thous. of bales 413, 310 
Consumption$ bales 630, 339 7,905 | 690,310 | ‘809,727 , 259 | 648, 964 | 630,776 
ks in the United States, end of month, 
ta thous. of bales * 20, 597 7 15, 911 14, 491 3, 240 12, 108 
estic cotton, total do ° 20,5 7 7,3 15, 867 14, 448 3, 200 12, 074 
On farms and in transit do 1, O80 992 79s 
Public storage and compresses do 11, 877 820 10, 049 
ng establishments do 1,490 , 379 1,227 
mn cotton, total do 43 39 34 


bales 939, O80 | 7% 3 7,3 603,064 | 659,701 | 525,108 

t 2 dao__.. 10, 341 d § 34,412 &, 349 3, 607 
farm), American upland cents per Ib 31.0 B 30. 2 2 30. 6 31.5 31.9 
wholesale, middling, 1’, average 14 markets 
cents per Ib 33.2 & 3 3 33.0 33.9 34.0 


mptior thous. of bales 104 105 92 
ction = do a5 70 44 


end of month do ( G2 | ou 924 845 


COTTON MANUFACTURES 


n broadwoven goods over 12 inches in width, 

juction, quarterly A mil. of linear yd 

ts thous. of sq. yd 
do 


2, 437 
47, 780 47, 900 
11, 329 10, 360 


cents per Ib 
vack, 28-inch, 8 oz/yd__ cents per yd 
nch, 68 x 72 do 
i, 40-inch, 48 x 44-48 do 
ral stock, on cones or tube 
, f. 0. b. mill 
weaving dol. per ib 
knitting do 


cotton tem spindles 
working day, t 
100 percent cotton 
irs operated, all fibers, total_..mi 
verage per working day do 
umir 100 percent cotton do 


10, 461 


MANMADE FIBERS AND MANUFACTURES 


of It 
do 
do 
ylic, protein, et do l 
onofilaments us. of Ib 473 21 3,07 5 2,443 
ind tops do 3, OF < ; d 3 RK 2, 4 
monofilaments 
nd tops 


of month, total _m 


tow) 
nN V ISctyst 
ment, 150 denier dol. per Ib 
ple, 1.5 denier do 
nade broadwoven fabrics 
xiuction, quarterly total@ A thous. of linear yd 
yon and acetate (excl. tire fabric do 
‘ylon and chiefly nylon mixtures do 
orts, piece goods beeteed thous. of sq. yd 


Imports, raw-.- ‘ ......thous. of Ib- 9F 1,123 774 5 53 5s 75S RIS 49 
Price, raw, AA, 20-22 denier a f 4. 53 4.57 5i 4.49 4. 4 4.34 4.33 
Production, fabric, qtrly. totalA__thous. of linear yd < —_ Y, o , 15! : 2 ' ! 
r Revised * Preliminary. ! Data cover a 5-week period. ? Ginnings to December 18. 3 Ginnings to January 16 * Total ginnings of 1956 crop. * December | crop estimate. 
Revised to include stocks held by warehouses not formerly reporting; data for August 1956-June 1957 are understated by an unknown « unt 
{Data for January, April, July, and October 1957 cover 5-week periods (except data for men’s apparel cuttings for January 1957 which cover 4 weeks) and for other months, 4 weeks; 
cotton stocks and number of active spindles are for end of period covered. 
{Total ginnings to end of month indicated, except as noted. 
? Includes data not shown separately. 
A Revisions for 1955-56 are available upon request. 











Ss—40 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS February 1958 


1957 1958 


| Senteie-| oo 
Septem tober 
he | oo 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of Ve = | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS ; : we March A pril May June July August 


Noverm- | Decem Janu 
ber | ber ry 


‘“EXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 


WOOL AND MANUFACTURES 


Wool consumption, mill (clean t q 
Apparel class 
Carpet class 
Wool imports, clean conter 
Apparel class (dutiable), 
Wool prices, raw, clean ba 
Good French combing 
Territory, fine 
Fleece, 3/8 blood 
Australian, 64s, 70s, go« 
Knitting yarn, worsted, 2/20s 
wholesale price 


Woolen and worsted wov 
Production, quarterly, t 
Apparel fabrics, total 
Other than Governt 
Men’s and boy 
Women’s and ¢ 

Prices, wholesale, su 
Flannel, men’s and 
Gabardine, women’ 





RANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


AIRCRAF'I 


Manufacturers of cor 
Aircraft, engine 
Orders, new 
Sales (net), 
Backlog of 
For | . 
Civilian air 
Shipment 
Airframe weight 
Exports (commert 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


Factory sales, total 
Coaches, total 
Domestic 

Pas enger car , 
Domestic 

Trucks, t 
Domest 


AL. O16 
17, 399 
5, 023 


Exports, tota 
Passenger ¢ l } { : 
Trucks and buse } 5, 459 2, 89 ) x | 17 5 12, 37¢ 
Import ruc t , ! ¢ i 22 ui 2 i 4 3 , 19, 919 
Passenger cars (new an , 2, 75 z 19, 200 

5 5.36 i l 1! 4, 667 

4, 18 


trations 
New passenger ¢ 
New comme 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


American Railway Car I 
Freight car 
Shipments, 
Equipment n 
Domestic 
Railroad and pr 
New orders, total 
Equipment manu 
Dome 
Railroad 
Unfilled orders, 
Equipment mant tot 71 6.4 ; ‘ 
Domestic F 5 1 85 7 O55 ‘ ‘ ) : 2 ‘ 31. 785 | 
Railroad and } I I t 60,113 1). 653 ; 9 1. 941 9 : 9 ~ 40, 196 
Passenger car 
Shipments, total 
Domestic ) F ; 7 
Unfilled erders, end of month, total { " 2 26 72 ~ 57 
Domestic t 2 ; 73! 73 727 7 717 492 


187 
185 | 


Association of American I 
Freight cars (class I 
Number owned 
Held for repati 
Locomotives (class | 
Steam, owned or le 
Held for re pairs, 
Diesel-electric and elect: 
Owned or leased, et m¢ 0, off init 2 y 2t 0 7 7, 23 27 ; 27, 453 
Serviceable, end of mont! ) , t S64 { 6, 123 y Ki 26, 400 
Installed in service \ i 27 11 l 125 
Unfilled orders, end of n { { 14 7 747 f 582 162 





Exports of locomotives, 
dustrial types) 








r Revised > Pre t i 

qData for January, Apr nd tobe I t ek "} for 1956 w be wn later, 

@ Data for July-Decer 1956 have beet t ) I f “use pecial-purpo hicles; su ypes are inclu in the 1956 
1957 SURVEY. 

*New series (from Bur t! ‘ ) I t nit nd bodies §Excludes railroad 1 private refrigerator cars 
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Lumber and manufactules..-..-......... 8! 
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Textile products. -.-. 
Transportation equipment.........-.----- 
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Bends, cutaoding, asd, iat 

ick -- antes 
Building and lmencccoe 
Bake Pee ot a 


Business sales and inventories.........-.-0< 
Butter 








0 oo Coase 54 ) 





Cement 
Cereal 
Chain-store sales 

Chemicals....-.-.. 28,4, 6 18, 15, 14, 16 18, 28, 
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Code sat eat | 
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Depeden SOR rs otic 
Distilled spirits......_....---. omen ako 
Dividend payments, rates, and yiaide...--- i, * 
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18 
cones. 16 
Invesesien sewers aad tads.-- 3,4, 10, 11 
| Cath te. 15: 18;34, 32,38 
& 3s 
turnover... ................. 13, * 
and 4 Mee 29 
Mt: Kime ewe eee ees ee eee oe ee ee eww wow eens 4 
end products__ E 
Gia 13, 13, i8, 90,34 





et ee ee es 


5, @ 23, 29 
eaan-no+ 16,17, 19 
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fibers and manufactures.......... 6, 
sales, orders..... 3,4, 
production Re een. 2,3 
hours, earniogs..... 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 









and meat pecking... 2, 5, 6, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
care. 
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tsevision--- 751d; 15,14; 18 19, 90. 99, 00 
Gocal’ ) and bee fines..... 11, 13, 14, 15, 33 
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Securfties bowed ----22=-~-222a22272277-722 8 


ANCOR IRM 2 0 i, 9, ii, 13, 14,1 
Tee roc aime id i, 14,13 
and other footwear... 6, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 3 
Gilk, prices, imports, production... -...__.- 638 
ane and soybeans oll_................. 26 
Sod boop atl cae tains Ga 
Tron and etecl)_.. 2.2... nee anne 2, 32, 38 
RID cnitan~ ce debnnedn dheechsanehoe 32 
Sioee Soper oe in aie 
td ame. 
NG. nd caidas a ede Jo chblet hile oar 
eae tne rere ae ae | 
ILIA 0 OEE GE ANY 25 
Sulfuric acid......_..................... - 
Guperphosphate..._.......--. ~~. ++. ne 2s 
Tea imports... _._......-...--..----..-..- 30 
imports i 
wD) ER A | 11, 13, 14, 15, 20, 24 
and radio..............-.~-.. 3, 6, 8, 
Textiles and products....................-. 4 
ae 3, 4, 6, 12, 13, 14, 15, 19, 43, 39, 
Tires and inner tubcs.__._. 6, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 38 
Aa a awa, 5,68, 12, 18,18, 18, 22, 
Tools, machine. ___.__ peas Shek eo ea nit 
es, Tee 
Transit lines, local... ......... pede ka ”| pe tld” * “ 
Transportation ead tranaportation ejuip- 


"16,1 ES, 14, WS, 10, 42 25,44. 46 





ee ee 


t and compensation........... 11,13 
States Government bonds. 16, 17,/.8, 19, 20 


Government fm 7 
<nnuo--= My %, My 13, 14, 15) 1, 110, 96, 27 
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salary 
vfodustries 
Geverpment. . 


Personal Income 
Other labor |income...._............-.. 


pay 





personal contributions for social 


Railroads.......... 


of 
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total (bil. of dol 


National income (bil. of dol.) d ........-. 














Proprietors’ and rental Income......... 
7 intorest income and 


GOvVEnRNME . 
Transfer 

Less 

P ee 
Commercial and other. 
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New Piant and Equipment 
All industries, total (mil. of dol.)......... 


Total 
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